BELGRAVIA 


OCTOBER, 1898. 


H Daugbter of Lilith. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel 
Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour; 
The heavy white limbs, and the cruel 
Red mouth like a venomous flower.” 
SWINBURNE. 


It was cold, certainly, the thermometer registering thirty 
degrees below freezing-point, but though this might seem 
to be unbearably cold in London, it is little minded in 
St. Petersburg. There the houses are kept at a tempera- 
ture of from sixty-five to eighty degrees Fahrenheit, and 
very slight change, if any, is made in ordinary dress 
throughout the year. The ladies wear light silk and thin 
materials when the Neva is frozen over in winter, as they 
do when its waters are flowing sluggishly along between 
its banks and quays in summer. It is only in the outer 
garments that any change is made, and so warmly 
wrapped up are they in furs before venturing out in 
sledges or troikas, that, provided there is no wind, the 
cold is little felt, and such amusements as skating, ice- 
hilling, snow-shoeing, ice-yachting, and sledging are 
freely indulged in. 

When the theatrical season is in full swing, every 
evening, after the performances, the roads to the islands 
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resound with the tinkling of sledge-bells as the troikas 
come careering along at full gallop, laden with officers 
and ladies going to sup at one of the winter gardens. 

Among the crowd of pleasure-seekers who were wend- 
ing their way to the islands one winter evening some- 
where in the “eighties,” were two young Englishmen, 
who, in the course of doing the ‘grand tour,” had arrived 
at St. Petersburg, and were so pleased with what they 
saw that they had prolonged their stay in the modern 
capital of the White Tsar longer than they had originally 
intended. 

Young and well-born, with plenty of money, and, what 
is almost more essential, plenty of leisure, armed, too, 
with letters of introduction to some members of the 
Russian aristocracy, it is no wonder that Hubert Ash- 
more and his friend, Leonard Stancliffe, found their stay 
in the northern capital so delightful that they should wish 
to prolong it. 

They had seen most of the sights there were to be 
seen—the palaces, cathedrals, and public buildings ; they 
had attended a ball at the Winter Palace, they had been 
to the opera and the theatres, they had been fleeced by 
the wide-awake dealers in the Gostznnoz Dvorv, who soon 
discovered an easy prey in the youthful Englishmen and 
charged four times their value for the jewels and drz-a- 
brac they sold them, they had been bidden to numerous 
entertainments of the upper classes, and though their stay 
in St. Petersburg should have ended some weeks before, 
they still lingered in the land which the frost king had 
claimed for his own. 

It was not merely the amusement of the hour which 
kept both young men in St. Petersburg, there was another 
reason for their lingering, a reason which they did not 
mention to each other, indeed, which they scarcely 
acknowledged to themselves. 

The reason was—a woman. 

Since the days of our first mother, woman has been 
accounted responsible for much of the evil and sorrow 
that exist in the world, yet this may not be due solely to 
Eve ; some of it may be attributed to an earlier influence, 
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that influence that suborned the Serpent to tempt the 
mother of mankind, and so brought sorrow and ill to her 
countless offspring. 

It was one night at the opera that Stancliffe and 
Ashmore first beheld Azubah von Egglestein. It was a 
gala night: the Tsar Alexander the Third and his consort 
were there, surrounded by a brilliant crowd of courtiers 
and ladies ablaze with diamonds. 

But not one of that glittering throng of beauties who 
surrounded the Empress could compare with a woman 
who sat alone in a box, not far from where the two 
young Englishmen had taken their stand. 

Glancing round that brilliant assembly their eyes were 
arrested by what seemed to them the loveliest face they 
had ever beheld. 

Seated apparently alone in the front of her box she at 
once arrested attention, not only by the beauty of her 
face, but also by the simplicity of her attire. While every 
other woman in the vast assembly blazed with jewels, she 
alone had none. Not a diamond glittered amid the won- 
derful masses of bronze-hued hair that crowned her 
shapely head? Not a pearl gleamed on the soft rounded 
throat and arms, not a ruby scintillated with blood-red 
fire, or opal or emerald shed their lustre about her. Where 
all others were blazing with borrowed light from their 
jewels, she alone was pre-eminent without one, the radi- 
ance from her great beauty all-sufficient to mark her out 
as a queen of loveliness among women. 

Her dress, as far as could be seen, seemed to be made 
of some soft shining white fur, and fitted her perfect con- 
tour almost as if it had been a skin. Her face was 
nearly colourless, but one never noticed this because of 
the extraordinary brilliance and fascination of her eyes. 
They were large and dark, but of what precise colour 
they were it would be hard to say. On the first sight of 
her persons declared they were black; but on closer 
acquaintance it would be seen that sometimes they were 
dark blue, at others grey, and again it was declared 
brown. In one thing only did the persons who described 
her eyes agree, they all said that deep down in their 
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slumberous depths was a red fire like that in the heart of 
a volcano. 

Such was Azubah Von Eggelstein when the two young 
men first beheld her. 

‘By Jove! look there,” exclaimed Leonard Stancliffe, 
as his eyes lighted upon her, ‘ What a beautiful woman. 
I wonder who she can be?” 

‘She is lovely, there is no doubt about that,” answered 
his companion. 

‘‘T wish I could find out who she is, and get an intro- 
duction.” 

‘‘What, smitten already? I never knew such a fellow 
as you are, Leonard,” laughed Hubert. ‘ You fall in 
love with every pretty face you see, and—fall out again 


just as quickly.” 


“Don't chaff, old fellow. I have never really been in love 
yet, as you know, but, ” with all the enthusiasm of a youth 
of two-and-twenty, “she is just stunning. Never saw any- 
thing like her in my life, What a head, what hair, what 
eyes, what—— ” 

‘* Hold hard, Leo. I can see all that for myself, but 
do you not think there is something just a little peculiar 
about yonder divinity ?” 

“Peculiar. How?” 

‘Does she not remind you of something feline and 
creeping—er—er—a white cat, or panther, or something 
of that sort.” 

“You Goth; you Vandal. White cat, indeed,” with 
a gesture of disgust at the mere idea. 

‘Well, I cannot help it. That is how she strikes me. 
Perhaps that white fur dress is the cause of it. At all 
events, there is a strange gleam in her eyes. I can feel it 
here. They seem to go through one.” 

‘Perhaps she has heard your disparaging remarks, 
and resents them. I wonder if she is a Russian?” 

“Her features are more Grecian than Tartar,” said 
Hubert, looking critically at the perfect profile that was 
at that moment turned towards them. 

“| wonder if we could manage to get an introduction 
to her?” Leonard went on. 
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+ Better not try.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘ Because we have not the slightest notion of who she 
may be.” 

‘‘She must be someone of note.” 

‘Of notoriety, perhaps.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘Why, that your divinity may be a very undesirabie 
person indeed with whom to scrape acquaintance.” 

‘““Pshaw!” 

“She may be a Nihilist in disguise. A Propagandist 
plotting diabolical schemes for the overthrow of all law 
and order.” 

‘Nonsense, a woman with eyes such as those.” 

“Or,” pursued Hubert imperturbably, “she may be a 
police-spy sent here to look for robbers and assassins.” 

‘You are too absurd, Hubert,” Leonard said pettishly. 

“T wish you would talk sense.” 

“Well, now, my dear fellow, am I not doing so? 
Consider a moment yourself. Here is a woman who 
seems to be utterly alone ; if she were some grandee she 
would have a retinue with her.” 

‘Not necessarily.” 

‘Yes, she would ; besides, you see she has not a jewel 
upon her.” 

‘Granted ; but what does that prove?” 

‘Perhaps nothing ; but it seems odd in this blaze of 
diamonds that she should be the only woman without 
any.” 

“Yes; and how much more distinguished she looks.” 

“You are incorrigible, Leo,” laughed his friend, ‘ but 
there is the music beginning ; let us turn our attention to 
that and leave the feline beauty alone.” 

Very good advice, but Leonard hardly profited by it. 
He scarcely heard a note of the music, he saw none of 
the acting on the stage, and the Imperial party had no 
charms for him; his eyes scarcely ever left the box 
where the statuesque white woman was seated. 

At length the opera was over and a general move was 
made to find carriages and droshkies. 
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In the crowd the young Englishmen came across a 
Russian acquaintance. 

Scarcely allowing himself time for ordinary greetings, 
Leonard Stancliffe exclaimed, ‘‘Can you tell me who is 
that lady?” 

‘Which lady?” asked the young Russian, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘“ There are so many here to-night.” 

‘‘T mean that one in the white furs. See, there is one 
of the Tsar’s bodyguard speaking to her now. I knew 
she could not be a Nihilist or police-spy,” Leonard 
exclaimed exultantly. 

“But I do not understand—Nihilist ; police-spy ?” 
Mouravsky repeated in a bewildered tone. 

“Do you know who that beautiful woman in white 
is?” Hubert interposed. ‘My young friend here is 
eager to find out all about her. You must not mind his 
rather incoherent speech.” 

“Ah! now I understand,” Mouravsky said, “that is 
Madame von Eggelstein.” 

“Who is she?” 

‘That is rather a difficult thing to answer.” 

‘Is she Russian ? ” 

“I do not know. Her husband, I believe, was Ger- 
man, but he died many years ago.” 

‘Many years ago—how can that be? The lady her- 
self does not look much more than twenty.” 

“IT do not know,” again said the Russian; ‘‘ but no- 
body remembers her husband.” 

‘Does she live in Russia?” 

‘Only when the whim seizes her. She has a splendid 
palace on the Fontanka Canal.” 

“Then she is rich?” This from Hubert Ashmore, 
who was rather surprised that the solitary woman was, at 
all events, well known. 

“ Rich?” echoed Mouravsky; “her wealth is said to 
be fabulous. There is scarcely a city in the world where 
she does not own a palace or a mansion. Her jewels 
outshine the Tsarina's own when she chooses to wear 
them!” 

“Yet she was alone to-night.” 
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“There is no accounting for Madame’s whims. One 
night she will hold a court that is almost regal in its 
numbers; at another time she will choose to be alone, and 

not even the Tsar himself would intrude upon her soli- 
tude.” 

‘‘A curious personality, this Madame von 

‘‘ Eggelstein,” supplemented the other. 

“Ah, yes!. This Madame von Eggelstein—has she 
the extrée at the Winter Palace ?” 

‘Yes, and everywhere else she chooses to go. The 
highest in the land think themselves honoured if she will 
grace their balls and receptions, which is not often, for 
Madame is capricious.” 

‘Does she live alone?” 

“With the exception of a large retinue of servants, I 
believe she does. Stay, though, she has a companion— 
rather a strange one. You scarcely ever see her without 
this companion.” 

“Who is it?” 

‘You should rather say—What is it? Well, it resem- 
bles a dog, but there are those who say it is not a dog 
at all.” 

“What then ?” 

‘“T can scarcely tell you ; but, if you are going to make 
a long stay in Russia, you will probably see Madame’s 
four-footed companion before long.” 

“ Do you know Madame von Eggelstein?” asked Leo 
eagerly. 

‘Not I, indeed, except by sight,” laughed the Russian. 
“| am not grand enough to have the honour of Madame’s 
acquaintance, and I do not know that I should care about 
it either.” | 

“Why 

“T can al tell you my reasons. Madame is very 
lovely—almost too lovely to be mortal; she reminds me 
of Dante’s description of Lilith. ‘Not a drop of her 
blood was human, But she was made like a sweet soft 
woman’; besides there is something about her eyes that 
gives me the cold shivers down my back if she by chance 
turns them upon me.” 


” 
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Something of the same sort had struck Hubert Ash- 
more, Stancliffe remembered. 

By this time the young men were in the street, just 
in time to see the lady they had been discussing step 
into a handsome carriage, drawn by magnificent white 
horses, from the Ukraine steppes, and be driven away. 

The clinking harness was of silver, the coachman’s fur- 
lined armyak, reaching to his feet, was white, fastened 
with silver buttons, and secured about the waist by a 
silken and silver girdle. The two gigantic footmen were 
similarly attired in white and silver, and running by the 
side of the carriage was a huge white animal, somewhat 
resembling a panther in appearance, whose long stride 
easily kept up with the fast-going horses. 

The whole equipage had rather a ghostly appearance 
in the moonlight. 

‘It pleases Madame to be all white to-night” laughed 
the Russian, ‘“‘she is as changeable as the chameleon—now 
white, now black, now green, now rose-colour. One never 
knows what it will be next, rather to the chagrin of those 
ladies, who, while hating and envying her, yet pay her 
the sincerest flattery by trying to imitate her; but it is of 
no use. Perhaps to-morrow at a reception some ladies 
will be all in white fur without a jewel; rest assured that 
Madame von Eggelstein will be most gorgeously attired 
and a blaze of jewels from head to heel. That woman is 
a mystery, there is no doubt of that,” and Mouravsky led 
the way to a ¢vakéir, or restaurant, where he said first- 
rate sterlitz soup was to be had and a decent bottle of 
wine. 

This the Englishmen found to be a fact, but one at 
least thought little of the savoury fare before him; he 
was haunted by a white presence with unfathomable 
eyes. 

That was the first sight Stancliffe and Ashmore had 
of Azubah von Eggelstein; but it was not destined to be 
the last. 

The information Mouravsky had given only whetted 
Leonard's curiosity the more, and he determined that he 
would leave no stone unturned to make her acquaintance. 


! 
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But this did not prove an easy matter. Most of the 
Russians he applied to for an introduction had to own 
they were not on Madame von Eggelstein’s visiting list, 
and the few who were, declared they could not introduce 
anybody to her without her express permission—and this 
she seldom granted. 

So for a time Leonard Stancliffe had to be satisfied 
with the occasional glimpses he caught of her as she 
was driven along the Nevskoi Prospekt in her splendid 
troika with its three magnificent horses, and the great 
white hound that followed the carriage with a long 
stretching gallop that never seemed to tire. 

Many and curious were the tales he heard, and varied 
indeed was the information imparted to him in answer to 
his inquiries about Azubah von Eggelstein. 

She was of every nationality under the sun according 
to these gossips, each stoutly maintaining that she was 
of English, Indian, Italian, Persian, Greek, Semitic, or 
any other origin which the speaker fancied. 

It was perfectly true that she could converse in most 
European languages and several Eastern ones without a 
trace of foreign accent, and those who declared she was 
this or the other would triumphantly point to the purity 
of her accent in the said language as proof of her 
nationality. 

The accounts of her character were just as diverse. 
According to some she was an angel of light and charity, 
a beneficent goddess whose good works ascended to 
Heaven as incense; one to whom the poor, the unhappy, 
and the unfortunate never appealed in vain. 

According to others, she was the reverse of an angel 
of light, rather a demon whose whole wish was to rend, to 
destroy and to lay waste; a witch whose soul was bound 
up in evil and across whose path it was destruction to 
come; who was to be shunned as the plague by all right- 
minded persons. 

These gossips were wont to hint darkly at strange 
goings on by Azubah. There were those who declared 
she had been seen out at night in wild and lonely places, 
on foot, lightly clad, though the ground might be covered 
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with ice and snow, so that ordinary mortals would have 
had their noses, ears, and fingers frostbitten had they 
attempted to go out without the customary wrappings; 
yet, they declared, Azubah had glided about as some 
white ghost, or lost spirit might, utterly unscathed by the 
deadly cold, and attended only by the panther-like hound 
who seemed as impervious to the ice-blasts as its strange 
and beautiful mistress. 

Again, she had been seen in the midst of terrific 
storms, her head uncovered and bared to the blast, the 
blinding rain or deadly snow, at home amidst the roars of 
the thunder and the death-dealing darts of the lightning 
as some spirit of evil might be. 

It was also said that many were the lovers who had 
sought her, who would have laid coronets, jewels, money, 
even their souls at her feet only to be first encouraged 
and then cast off with fierceness and scorn. She was 
sufficient unto herself ; no man should hold her in thrall. 

It was even darkly hinted that misfortune always fol- 
lowed those who persisted in trying to awake some 
reciprocal feeling in her marble breast, disaster and often- 
times madness overtaking them. 

These were only a few of the stories retailed about the 
mysterious Madame von Eggelstein. 

The young Englishmen paid little attention to these 
various and conflicting statements. They knew the Russian 
Moujiks were credulous and superstitious, and it was 
chiefly from the lower classes these stories emanated ; the 
nobles wh::n asked about them simply laughed and said : 
‘“Madame might be a little strange or even eccentric as 
to dress and mode of living, but there was nothing super- 
natural about her—she was of the earth, earthy.” 

‘“T should really like to know who she is,” Leonard 
said for about the hundredth time to his friend. 

‘It seems to me that it would be better to leave the 
white lady alone ; from all accounts she does not seem to 
care for the society of the other sex. Do you not think 
Leo, that we have been long enough in St. Petersburg ; 
let us go on to Vienna, or Paris, or some other capital 
before turning our steps homeward to old England, where 
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our respective families must be anxiously wondering what 
has become of our graceless selves,” Hubert said. He 
began to think it would be as well to get Leonard away 
from the fascination undoubtedly possessed by the beauti- 
ful Azubah, and which might be the cause of evil and 
suffering coming to his friend. 

Leonard Stancliffe turned round and faced Ashmore. 
“Look here, Hubert,” he said deliberately, ‘‘ you can 
leave St. Petersburg as soon as you please; pray do not 
stay on my account, I have not the slightest wish to 
detain you ; but go or not as you wish, | stay here till by 
fair means or by foul I make the acquaintance of Azubah 
von Eggelstein.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ah! beautiful passionate body 
That never has ached with a heart.” 


SWINBURNE. 


Husert AsHMoRE recognised the fact that it would be 
useless arguing with his headstrong friend; the only 
thing to do was to grin and bear it with what equanimity 
he could bring to his aid. He would stay in St. Peters- 
burg at all events for the present, and try and restrain 
Leo from acting in too foolish a fashion, for he was per- 
fectly infatuated about the white woman; he raved of her 
beauty from morning to night, he would scarcely speak 
on any other subject, until Hubert dreaded to hear her 
name mentioned, and studiously tried to avoid her as a 
topic of conversation. But his efforts were of little avail. 
Azubah—and Azubah alone—tilled Leo’s thoughts, to the 
exclusion of everything else. Chance at last gave him an 
opportunity of meeting his divinity face to face. 

He and Hubert had been wandering through the 
bazaars, which form such a feature in all Russian towns. 
They had been through the Gostinnoi Dvor where the 
merchants had wolfskin coats over their caftans to keep 
out the intense cold, for no fire or lights are allowed 
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there, except the lamps before the ikons which are too 
holy to be dangerous. They had seen the little squirrels 
frisking in their’ cages, and wondered how the birds could 
warble in the intense frost and live without water, for the 
moment it is given it becomes ice, and snow is generally 
placed in the troughs instead. They had passed the 
poulterer’s stalls where quantities of white hares and white 
partridges were exposed for sale. They had been invited 
to buy goods of every description, from strings of costly 
pearls and precious stones of great value, furs, Russia- 
leather goods, valuable pictures, and porcelain, down to 
articles that were the veriest rubbish and not worth a 
kopeck. 

Then when they had exhausted the interest in that 
bazaar they had crossed the street that turns off from 
the Nevskoi from the upper quarter of the Gostinnoi 
Dvor and entered the Apraxin Dvor where—low be it 
whispered—the sale of stolen articles was not totally 
unknown. 

Hubert, indeed, had been warned by one of his Rus- 
sian friends that he had better be careful where he went 
and with whom he dealt, especially in the thieves’ quarter, 
for “Slava Bogu” (God be thanked !) trade always goes 
on, and the /uznostrancz, or foreigner, is not only out- 
rageously cheated, but may not get away without having 
his purse cut out of his pocket, and may consider himself 
fortunate if the very rings are not stripped off his fingers, 
so expert are the Russian thieves. 

Hubert had indeed been warned of all this; but the 
warning had slipped from his memory, he was so in- 
terested in turning over the incongruous odds and ends 
on a érzc-ad-brac stall in the hopes of finding amid the 
mass of rubbish something worth purchasing. 

He was a bit of a collector of articles of vertu, and in 
his wanderings in many lands had contrived to pick up 
quite a respectable array of specimens of china, weapons 
and metal work. 

From the heterogeneous mass before him he had 
selected two charming pieces of vepoussé silver work, 
thinking that he might get them a bargain; but he soon 
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found the merchant knew as much, or rather a great deal 
more, than he did, and was astounded at the value put 
upon the articles and the price demanded by the seller. 

He laid them back again on the stall with an intimation 
to the proprietor that he could not afford to give the sum 
asked. 

The merchant was volubly expatiating on their beauty 
and the ridiculously low sum he was asking for them, 
when a silvery voice said in French—‘ Monsieur wishes 
to purchase those two silver articles? ” 

Turning with a start, for neither had heard any sound 
of a footstep near them, the young men beheld a tall, 
graceful woman wrapped in costly furs, by whose side 
was a large white dog with satin smooth shiny skin, long 
lean head, short pointed ears, and massive silver collar 
round its neck. 

With indescribable and widely different feelings, both 
Stancliffe and Ashmore recognised her at once; she was 
the beauty of the Opera, the heroine of the conflicting 
stories they had heard; in a word, she was Azubah von 
Eggelstein herself. 

‘“Monsieur wishes to purchase those two baskets?” 
she repeated, as both young men removed their caps, but 
stood silent before her, too astonished for a moment to 
reply. 

Hubert Ashmore, being the elder, was the first to re- 
cover his sang frozd. ‘1 had some idea of purchasing them, 
Madame,” he answered, in the language in which she had 
addressed him, ‘‘ but——” 

“You do not care to pay six times their value? Is it 
not so?” 

‘Madame is perfectly right,” Hubert answered, with a 
bow ; “those are precisely my sentiments.” 

‘““Yet you would wish to have those pretty toys,’ the 
clear silvery voice went on. ‘“ Well, I am sure Monsieur 
Bocharoff will let you have them at their true value.” 

“It is of no consequence, Madame,” Ashmore was 
beginning, when he happened to catch sight of Bocharoff’s 
face, and stopped amazed. If ever there was deadly fear 
stamped on a human face, it was on the Russian’s. His 
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Eands trembled and his teeth chattered ; he was altogether 
a pitiable object of fright. 

The lady, still with one hand upon the dog’s silver 
collar, did not even seem to look at the trembling 
Russian. ‘ Monsieur Bocharoff will name a fair price,” 
she said. 

“Yes, yes, indeed, Madame,” stammered at length the 
proprietor of the stall, “1 was only joking; perhaps the 
gentleman knew that all along; he can have them at his 
own price. 

“That would not be fair; he cannot buy and sell too. 
You must name the price—the fair price.” 

Thus commanded, Bocharoff named exactly one-sixth 
of what he had formerly demanded, protesting that that 
was what he meant all along to ask, and hurriedly wrap- 
ping up the articles, thrust them into Ashmore’s hand, 
apparently ina hurry to get rid of his unwelcome cus- 
tomers. 

This done, Madame von Eggelstein turned carelessly 
away, as though the affair had no more interest for 
her. 

But Leonard, who had been silent all through this 
scene, though his eyes scarcely left Azubah’s beautiful 
face the whole time, was by no means minded to let slip 
so favourable an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of his divinity. 

‘‘We must not let her leave without thanking her for 
the service she has rendered you, Hubert,” he whispered 
hurriedly to his friend, who could not but acquiesce in so 
obvious a demand of politeness. 

They hurried after the tall gliding figure, leaving 
Bocharoff appealing to his ikon, and murmuring some- 
thing which sounded like a petition to be protected from 
the evil-eye. 

Bestowing little attention upon the discomfited cheat, 
Ashmore and Stancliffe went after Madam von Eggel- 
stein, and came up with her as she was carelessly looking 
at some jewels of great value and some pieces of almost 
priceless enamel and porcelain. 

‘‘ Madame,” Leonard began breathlessly, before Hubert 
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could speak ; ‘‘ my friend wants to thank you for the ser- 
vice you have just rendered him.” 

Azubah turned, and let her wonderful eyes rest for a 
moment on the flushed boyish face of the speaker, who 
felt an electric thrill run through him as he encountered 
her glance. 

“Tt was nothing,” she said in perfectly pure English. 
“These men will rob a foreigner if they get the chance. 
As I happened to be present, I did not choose that 
Bocharoff should rob your friend, that is all. 

‘‘ Allow me to thank you, Madame,” Hubert here said. 
“Tt was great kindness on your part to interest yourself 
for a perfect stranger.” 

“Tt is not worth mentioning ; it was a mere whim on 
my part,” she said in those clear tones that seemed to 
have no softness in them. ‘‘It amused me to see the 
abject terror of that poor worm, who would have fleeced 
you unmercifully had he the chance.” 

“You know something about him, Madame ?” 

‘Perhaps I do,” with a faint smile curving the corners 
of her perfect mouth. ‘‘ Many of the articles in this 
bazaar are not always lawfully acquired.” 

‘Do you think those baskets—— ?” 

‘“Were stolen? Very probably.” 

“Tf I thought that——” 

‘“What would you do?” with a slight gleam of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. 

“TI would return them to him this moment. The 
receiver is worse than the thief.” 

A slow rippling laugh broke from Madame’s perfect lips. 

‘“You English,” she said, with the faintest shrug of her 
shapely shoulders, ‘‘ how Quixotic you are. Because you 
have the faintest suspicion—which may by no means be a 
fact—that those baskets have not been quite legiti- 
mately acquired, you are going to do—what? Take 
them back to Bocharoff, accuse him of theft of which you 
have not the slightest proof, have the whole bazaar in an 
uproar, and find yourself in the hands of the Russian 
police, who will treat you with scant ceremony ; that 
would be foolish, indeed.” 
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“ But, Madame——” 

“You want my advice. You shall have it. Keep 
your purchase ; if you took them back you might be ill- 
treated, and they would be sold at an exorbitant profit to 
the first fool who fancied them and had money enough to 
buy them. Rest content; you have paid a fair value 
for them, and seek to know no more.” 

Hubert felt there was truth in the cynical words. 

“I suppose you are right, Madame,” he said, “ but it 
is not our custom in England.” 

“You are in Russia—not in England,” she said curtly. 
“True, Madame. I thank you for reminding me of 
it.” 
‘‘ Madame was purchasing when we interrupted her,” 
Leonard said. ‘ Will she allow us to carry.some of these 
articles to her carriage?’ 

‘Pray do not trouble yourselves,” she said. 

‘“‘T assure you it is a pleasure, Madame,” Stancliffe said 
eagerly, loading himself with her purchases. 

Hubert fancied a strange gleam shot into her eyes as 
they rested on Leonard’s handsome face, but it was gone 
instantly and she gave her orders with a haughty air that 
exacted a cringing obedience from the sellers, and he also 
noticed that not one of them asked of her anything but a 
just price, according to the value of the article sold. 

Marvelling still more as to who this extraordinary 
woman might be, Ashmore followed her through the 
windings of the bazaar, noting her graceful carriage, for 
she was tall—divinely tall, he could not but own, and 
walked with the air of an empress. And yet, spite of her 
marvellous beauty, he could not help thinking she re- 
sembled some magnificent animal—some wild, free denizen 
of the forest ; there was something unhuman about her, 
uncanny and suggestive of strange thoughts. 

But Leonard had none of these misgivings ; he was 
only too delighted to be able in any way to serve the 
beautiful Azubah. 

When at length she was settled in her troika she 
turned to the two young men. “I thank you, gentlemen,” 
she said. “I receive on Thursday, if you will waive 
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ceremony. I am not conventional myself, and do not 
care for introductions as a rule; but if, as I said, you will 
waive ceremony, I shall be pleased to see you on Thurs- 
day at nine. 

Leonard was profuse in his protestations of deli at 
the invitation, and with boyish candour showed his exul- 
tation. 

But Hubert was slower in his acceptance of the invita- 
tion thus suddenly held out to him. 

‘“Ah! Mr. Ashmore,” Madame von Eggelstein said, 
suddenly fixing her brilliant eyes upon him, “ you are 
not certain whether I may not be a conspirator in disguise, 
or something equally objectionable. I am right; is it 
not so?” 

Hubert flushed a dusky red at hearing his unspoken 
thoughts thus put into words. He muttered something, 
he scarcely knew what. 

“Nay,” she said, with her clear, cold laugh, “ you are 
not the first who has had suspicions of me. I think none 
the worse of you for your discernment. It is safer far 
not to take strangers upon trust.” 

“Tf you will allow me, Madame, I will do myself the 
honour of calling upon you on Thursday,” he said sud- 
denly. 

‘| shall expect you then, and your friend Mr. Stan- 
cliffe also,” she said. 

“You know my name as well?” exclaimed Leonard, 
surprised. 

“There is very little that I do not know, Mr. Stan- 
cliffe, ” she answered, with one of her inscrutable smiles. 

“However, it is not difficult in Russia to find out any- 
thing one wishes to know if only one possesses the golden 
key. I have tarried too long already ; Mava is getting 
impatient. Az vevozr till Thursday,” and the radiant 
vision was gone. 

‘“What an extraordinary woman,” exclaimed Hubert, 
drawing a long breath as the carriage rolled away. 

. Say rather what a lovely, what an angelic one she 
is!” cried Leonard ecstatically. 

‘“Humph!” said Hubert, looking at the glowing, 
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excited face of his companion, ‘I am not altogether so 
certain about her angelic propensities. I tell you what 
it is, youngster, you'd better be careful.” 

“ Careful ; how ?” 

‘“‘T believe you are going to take the fever again, and, 
by Jove! you'll have it badly this time I suspect. | 
almost think it would be better not to go to her palace 
on Thursday.” 

‘Whether you go or whether you do not, / am going,” 
responded Leonard decidedly. 

“Ttis as I thought, you are badly hit already. Well, 
I suppose it cannot be helped, and you have a happy 
knack of falling out of love again; only it may be dan- 
gerous work in the present instance. A woman with 
such eyes——” 

“But they are lovely, magnificent eyes!” 

‘Quite true; and yet I should hardly care to trust a 
woman with such eyes.” 

‘“You do not mean to say that you still think she isa 
Nihilist ?” 

‘‘No, she is no conspirator in that sense.” 

‘‘T was sure you would confess that.” 

‘You did not allow me time to finish my sentence. I do 
not believe she is a plotter against the Tsar, or against 
law and order, but for all that I feel--—” 

“Well?” 

‘‘That I should not care to become too intimate with 
Madame von Eggelstein. I cannot explain to you my 
reasons, but they are there.” 

“T do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 


But this I know and know full well, 
That I do not like you, Doctor Fell ”— 


quoted Leonard, with a laugh. ‘‘ You are unreasonable, 
Hubert. Here is a lovely woman rendering you a 


” 


service—— 
‘I almost wish she had not,” growled Ashmore. 
‘‘And asking you to her house, a privilege the highest 

in the land are glad to avail themselves of, and yet you 

are not happy. What more do you want, most unreason- 
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able of mortals?” Leonard went on without noticing his 
friend’s interruption. 

‘‘Tt is not more but less that would satisfy me most,” 
Hubert said. ‘“ Perhaps I am unreasonable. Come, we 
had better be moving home, unless we want our toes or 
cheeks frost-bitten.” 

Leonard Stancliffe was in a fever of unrest for the next 
two days. It seemed to him that Thursday would 
never come. The hours were leaden-footed—they 
dragged. 

As a schoolboy anxiously counts the hours when 
breaking-up day draws near and the holidays are within 
measurable distance, so did Leonard Stancliffe count the 
hours that must intervene before he could see Madame 
von Eggelstein in her own home. 

But everything comes at last, and so did the wished- 
for Thursday. 

Of all the palaces the young men passed on their way 
there was not one whose numerous windows were more 
brilliantly lighted up than the one they had come to visit. 

The great malachite doors admitted them to what 
seemed to bea veritable scene of enchantment. Within 
was a succession of splendid chambers adorned with 
priceless paintings and treasures of art. Gold and silver 
vases and plates decked the panels and walls from the 
polished floors to the lofty roofs. Tables, vases, tazzas, 
and candelabra of malachite, lapis-lazuli, porphyry, and 
jasper stood about on the highly-polished floors of the 
principal rooms. From the ceilings depended massive 
crystal chandeliers holding hundreds of wax lights, which 
were reflected in the dazzling mirrors on all sides, and 
the flowers—those indeed were a sight to-see. 

King Frost might reign supreme outside holding every- 
thing, even to the waters of the Neva, fast bound in his 
icy grip, so that nothing green would be found living out 
of doors; but inside he held no such sway. There were 
flowers everywhere within the Eggelstein palace. Roses 
wreathed the tapering malachite columns. They clus- 
tered in the massive golden bowls. They were to be 
found in all their many coloured beauty on every table, 
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shedding a delicious fragrance all around, and mingling 
their scent with that of the lilies-of-the-valley, the white 
heliotrope, and a hundred other flowers which were scat- 
tered about in seemingly endless profusion everywhere. 

Decidedly, thought Hubert, as he saw the magni- 
ficence of the tapestries, hangings, pictures, and adorn- 
ments, while following the gorgeous official who was con- 
ducting them to Madame von Eggelstein’s presence, the 
gossips were not far wrong when they declared that her 
wealth was fabulous. 

The servant drew asidea heavy velvet curtain, and the 
young men found themselves in the presence of Azubah. 

If she had been a striking personality at the Opera in 
her dress of white fur, she was still more so now. She 
was clothed in a dress that appeared to be composed of 
glittering scales that threw out prismatic colours at every 
movement—now ruby, now green, now opal-tinted. It 
fitted her to perfection, and Hubert found himself 
wondering how she had got into it; it seemed part and 
parcel of her, and he was conscious of an eerie feeling. She 
struck him as resembling some beautiful but venomous ser- 
pent, and this likeness was increased by the green gleam 
emanating from the magnificent emeralds that in serpen- 
tine form encircled her throat and arms above the elbows. 

She was not alone; some score of men—princes, 
courtiers, and statesmen—were in her salon, but only two 
or three—and those elderly—ladies were included among 
her guests. 

Not that Madame von Eggelstein feared rivalry with 
any young beauty ; she could outshine any one of them. It 
was they who looked coldly, not to say enviously upon 
her ; and as they knew they would be neglected by every 
man, young and old, in her presence, they preferred to 
stay at home, rather than be but pale stars beside the 
moon’s effulgent splendour. 

Azubah cared not in the slightest for this. She went 
her way steadily, alike indifferent to the men’s admira- 
tion, the women’s envy she inspired. 

There were those who said she had no heart, that no 
human passion, be it love or hate, had ever found its entry 
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into her breast. Be that as it might, there was not a 
woman in Russia from the Tsarina downwards, who had 
more court paid to her when she chose to reside in the 
northern capital than Madame von Eggelstein. 

She was seated now on a great ivory chair with seat 
and cushions of dark crimson brocade, against which the 
skin of her neck and arms shone in their creamy 
whiteness. 

Couched beside her on the train of her glittering robe 
was Mava, her inseparable companion, and standing at 
the back of her chair was a girl, whose dusky skin and 
glorious dark eyes proclaimed her Eastern origin. 

This girl was gorgeously dressed in vivid colours, and 
had in her hand a large feather screen, which she held so 
as to shade her mistress’s face from the too brilliant glare 
of the myriad lights. Her brown fingers were covered 
with rings, massive gold bracelets encircled her arms from 
shoulders to elbows, and again at the wrists. Her bare 
brown ankles were also adorned with golden circlets that 
tinkled as she moved. Azubah welcomed the young men 
with a brilliant smile, though she did not move from her 
ivory chair, where she sat like a queen enthroned, and 
motioned them to seats near her, which action did not 
altogether please some of the men already assembled 
there, and who looked on the new comers with decided 
disfavour. Who were these two Englishmen that they 
should be accorded a favour which was coveted by all but 
rarely conceded ? 

“You have come? Itis kind of you,” she said, ‘‘ you 
especially, Mr. Ashmore; in spite of your promise, I 
hardly expected you.” 

‘“T am sorry to have got into your bad graces,” Hubert 
said a little stiffly. He could not help feeling that the 
words so sweetly uttered from those red lips were satiri- 
cal, ‘‘ But if you would rather that I should retire——” 

‘“‘By no means,” she interrupted hastily, ‘and you mis 
take, Mr. Ashmore, if you think I am offended with you. 
Far from it. It is such a novelty to me to find a man who 
is not ready and eager to fall under my sway that I confess I 
am interested in that man,” 
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‘Plain speaking, with a vengeance,” thought Hubert, 
but aloud he said, ‘‘ You do me too much honour, 
Madame.” 

“Not at all. Now let me introduce you to my guests.” 
When this ceremony was gone through, she said, ‘“ You 
would like to see my treasures, and afterwards we will 
have some music.” 

In after years, Leonard Stancliffe could not quite re- 
member how that evening passed. He had a confused 
memory of seeing jewels and treasures of art that must 
have been worth a king’s ransom; of hearing strange 
seductive strains of melody now exultant and joyous as 
Heaven’s own music might be, now weird and wailing 
and charged with unutterable woe as the cries of lost 
spirits in despair ; of breathing an atmosphere laden with 
subtle essences, and the fragrance of innumerable flowers; 
of being conscious of one gracious presence through it all, 
who, while she spoke to others, yet smiled on him alone 
with eyes grown strangely soft for all their brilliance. 

This was all a confused memory, but what did stand 
out distinct and clear was the remembrance of the words 
she spoke at parting. ‘I have not been able to talk to 
you as I should wish. It is hard among so many, but 
my doors will always be open to you, come when you 
will, you need not wait for my Thursdays.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her skin was white as leprosy. 
The nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.” 
COLERIDGE. 


LEONARD was enthusiastic in his praises of Azubah all 
the way home. He expatiated on her beauty, on the 
costliness of her surroundings, and on her kindness in 
asking them, and only noticed his companion’s silence 
when at last he had exhausted his vocabulary of praise. 
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‘Why don’t you say something, Hubert?” he cried 
pettishly, ‘‘ You sit there saying nothing, and looking as 
glum as possible.” 

‘Well, my dear boy, you have been talking more than 
enough for both of us,” Hubert returned, rousing himself 
from the reverie into which he had fallen. 

““ Three times I have asked you the same question and 
ou have not answered it.” 

“T did not hear it, I was thinking.” 

‘“Of Azubah, I am sure.” 

“That lady did occupy some portion of my thoughts, 
but that is rather a familiar mode of speaking of her ; has 
Madame von Eggelstein given you permission to use her 
Christian name when talking of her?” 

‘Of course not. How stupid you are, Hubert, it was 
only amongst ourselves, or I should not have done it. 
By the way, it is rather a strange name, don’t you 
think so?” 


“There is a heathenish ring about it,” admitted 
Hubert. 

“What countrywoman do you think she is?” 

“TI could not possibly say. She is of no pronounced 
type, and from her accent you cannot gather anything, 
for she speaks English, French, and Russian with equal 
purity and fluency.” 

“| shall ask her one day, when we have known her 
longer.” 

‘I do not think Madame von Eggelstein would admit 
anyone to any great degree of intimacy.” 

“But she has asked us there any day we choose to 


” 


0. 
“Rather she has asked you, Leonard, you mean,” the 
elder man said. 

Stancliffe’s face flushed under the keen gaze of his 
friend. ‘‘ She meant both of us,” he said. 

“Tam not so sure of that. Anyway, Leo, be careful, 
Remember, I am responsible to your father and mother 
for your safe return to Stancliffe Hall. I promised to 
look after you, and I should not like you to get into any 
trouble while with me.” 
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“What a silly fellow you are, Hubert. How can I get 
into any trouble by going to see Madame von Eggel- 
stein?” 

“It may be foolish, Leo, but I cannot get over some 
dim suspicion—aversion—call it what you will—about 
her. She is beautiful—there is no denying that— 
but it is with the sinuous grace of a serpent—not of a 
woman. 

“Oh! it was that scaly dress she wore to-night that 
caused that appearance.” 

‘Then you did notice the resemblance ? ” 

Leonard bit his lip at the admission he had inadver- 
tently made. 

‘You are a little mad on the subject, Hubert, it seems 
to me,” he said. ‘‘ The other day she resembled a white 
cat or panther ; now she has the sinuous grace of a ser- 
pent. What will you find out next ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is my fancy ; only there is something about 
her that strikes me as not being wholly human. You 
have heard of wehr-wolves; well, I could imagine her 
changing into one of those animals, if such a thing could 
be in the end of this dull prosaic nineteenth century. I 
could imagine those white teeth fastening in my throat, 
and drinking my life blood. I could imagine those 
delicate fingers rending and tearing my flesh.” 

“Stop, Hubert ; you make my blood run cold with 
your ghoulish imaginings. It is rank treason to have 
such horrible thoughts about one so beautiful, so fascinat- 
ing, so—-so womanly as Madame von Eggelstein.” 

‘‘Ts that how she strikes you ?” 

‘Yes, to me she seems perfect.” 

‘“‘ Ah! well, we must see her through different glasses. 
She is fascinating, certainly—too fascinating, perhaps, for 
the peace of men’s minds, but is she a good woman?” 

‘We have hardly known her long enough to judge as 
to her capabilities for good or evil.” 

‘‘ True.” 

‘She cannot be a bad woman, or her dog would not 
love her as she does. Did you notice her devotion? Her 
mistress could not move, but Mava was on the alert 
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instantly, following her about closely and watching her 
with adoring eyes?” 

“T noticed that, and I also noticed something beside.” 

‘What was that?” 

“Why, that deep down in the dog’s eyes gleamed just 
such another red light as at times appears in her mis- 
tress’s.” 

‘Really, you are too absurd, Hubert. One might be 
back in medizval times, among witches, witchcraft, war- 
locks, and the rest of the delectable crew, to hear you 
talk, and all because a lovely woman chooses to dress her- 
self in somewhat fantastic fashion. Put Madame von 
Eggelstein into ordinary clothes, and there would be 
nothing remarkable about her save and except her love- 
liness, which not even rags could hide.” 

“J think you are right Leo, but unless we get to bed, 
we shail have little of ‘tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep’ this night or rather morning, if we stay up 
much longer discussing this fascinating personality. Let 
us sleep and forget for awhile this enchantress.” 

But Leo did not sleep well that night. He lay awake 
for hours thinking of her unfathomable eyes, and when at 
length sleep came it was only to bring with it dreams in 
which he saw Azubah in the form of a white panther 
rending and tearing Hubert’s throat, drinking the life 
blood that flowed from his wounds; or she appeared as a 
huge vampyre bat with an unholy thirst for blood, and 
again asa monstrous serpent, whose glittering scales were 
identical with those of the dress she had worn that even- 
ing, who crawled over the fair earth leaving a devastating 
trail of venom on every herb and flower and green leaf 
over which the foul thing passed. Yet again he would 
see her glorious as an angel of light, robed in the spotless 
garment of purity and with a halo round her head; and 
even as he rejoiced to see her in such guise, the angel 
face would change to a fleshless, gibbering skull with 
eyeless sockets, out of which glistening worms of fire 
crawled and writhed and twisted as though they were 
suffering the tortures of the damned. 

From such dreams as these Leo awoke with a cold 
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‘sweat breaking out over his forehead and fancying he 
could still hear the wailing howls of the tortured creatures. 

‘‘Confound the fellow,” he exclaimed irritably, ‘“ this 
all comes of his ghoulish talk. I'll shut him up if he 
attempts it again. It’s not much use trying to sleep 
any more. Ugh! how horrible she looked with those 
fire-worms crawling out of her eyes. I wish I could for- 
get it.” 

But with the advent of the day, the impression left by 
his dreams grew fainter and he thought of her as she 
appeared in all her breathing, living loveliness. 

‘Hubert is a fool,” he thought to himself, ‘‘as if any- 
thing but goodness could exist under such an exterior. 
“Ah!” as a sudden idea occurred to him, “could 
Ashmore be in love with her himself and resort to these 
unworthy subterfuges, to prevent him falling in love with 
her?” But this thought was dismissed almost as soon as 
it arose. 

‘‘Hubert was too honourable to do anything so mean. 
He believed what he said, and it was anxiety on his part 
that he, Leo, should not come to any harm.” 

‘‘Harm,” Stancliffe laughed at the mere idea of its 
coming to him; because Hubert was some half dozen 
years older than himself, he felt it necessary to become 
his mentor, his guide, philosopher and friend, as if at 
twenty-two he was not perfectly well able tc take care of 
himself. 

He laid the flattering unction to his soul that he was 
more than a match for any woman, however beautiful 
and unscrupulous she might be, and Hubert’s well-meant 
warning had really an opposite effect from what he had 
intended. Leonard was more eager than ever to prove 
to his friend that his half-formed suspicions were 
unfounded and that Azubah von Eggelstein was not only 
the loveliest but also the most angelic of her sex. 

All that day while sightseeing with Hubert, Leo was 
thinking of how soon he might visit her again. 

He paid little attention to the pictures and sculptures 
in the galleries of the Hermitage; he hardly heard the 
attendant descanting on the wonderful treasures con- 
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tained in this annexe of the Winter Palace—the classical 
sculptures and Siberian antiquities, the Etruscan vases, 
the statuettes in electrum (a metal made by alloying gold 
with one-fifth part of silver), the collections of armour, 
weapons and curios, and the magnificent pictures by 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Murillo, Velasquez, and other 
celebrated artists. 

He scarcely saw any of them, between them and him 
floated a woman’s face, a face of ivory whiteness, framed 
in bronze-hued hair, with unfathomable eves that looked 
softly into his. How was it possible that he should see 
cold things of marble or of steel, no matter how beau- 
tiful they might be, when she was there though invisible 
to every eye but his? 

If he had an opinion at all, it was that the crown jewels, 
including the immense Orloff diamond in the Imperial 
sceptre, and the emperor’s crown valued at a hundred 
thousand pounds, would have been all too poor a gift to 
lay at the feet of the woman who already had cast her 
spells around him. 

He returned answers at random when Hubert addressed 
him on ordinary subjects, but most energetically refused 
to entertain the idea of returning to England when it 
was broached by Ashmore. 

He did not like to propose to his friend another visit 
to the palace on the banks of the Fontanka Canal, and 
Hubert purposely avoided doing so. The latter owned 
to himself there was some strange fascination about 
Azubah von Eggelstein, which even he felt in her 
presence, though while she attracted she repelled 
him. 

He knew what an impressionable youth Leo was, and 
he would fain keep him as far as possible away from 
temptation. 

: But chance and Leo’s own determination were against 
im. 

One day walking along the Nevskoi Prospekt Hubert 
met an English friend, who, delighted to meet a country- 
man, insisted on his dining with him that evening, as he 
was leaving the capital on the morrow. 
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On hearing that he had a companion with him, this 
friend extended his invitation to Leo. 

Hubert accepted, nothing doubting but that Stancliffe 
would be as pleased as himself to accept their country- 
man’s invitation. Consequently he was rather chagrined 
when Leonard obstinately refused to go. ‘“ He did not 
know the man,” he said, “and the latter had only asked 
him out of politeness. They did not want him, he would 
only be de ¢vof, Hubert could go and enjoy himself with 
his friend and never mind him, he would be all right.” 

And from this attitude nothing would move him, so 
Hubert had to depart alone, not without some slight mis- 
givings, however, Leo seemed in such a hurry to get rid 
of him. 

A glorious possibility had occurred to Leonard Stan- 
cliffe ; with Hubert out of the way, what was to prevent 
him paying a visit to the Eggelstein Palace ? 

She might be in, and suppose she should ask him to 
spend the evening with her, where was the harm? 

He might get home early, and there would be no need 
to tell Hubert where he had been. Besides, Ashmore 
was not his Father Confessor. He was not bound to 
account to him for all his actions. 

Anyway, it would be worth trying. Such an oppor- 
tunity might not occur again. 

No sooner had Hubert gone than Leonard dressed, 
and went on his projected errand. 

He felt quite nervous when he stood before the great 
doors. Supposing she were not at home, or worse still, 
would not receive him. Had not Mouravsky said she 
was most capricious, and if the whim seized her, would 
not admit a grand duke to her presence? 

However, his fears on that score were set at rest when 
a gigantic Russ, with long, fair, well-brushed hair falling 
in curls on his shoulders, and a splendid beard, who 
opened the door, in answer to his inquiry, said— 

‘‘Madame was at home, and would receive Mr. Stan- 
cliffe.” 

Marvelling how the man should know his name, Leo 
followed his guide, who was dressed in the Russian 
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fashion, which is now fast giving place to ordinary Euro- 
pean liveries. He was a magnificent specimen of muscu- 
lar humanity, standing some six inches over six feet 
high. He wore a crimson satin shirt open at the throat, 
black velvet trousers, over which were drawn Russian 
boots of the finest kid, giving the appearance of knicker 
bockers, and acrimson and gold sash at the waist com- 
pleted a picturesque costume. 

He conducted Leonard to a room in which he had not 
been before, and left him alone. Stancliffe looked curi- 
ously about him. The room wassmall. It was evidently 
a boudoir, and most beautifully draped and furnished, the 
prevailing tints being blue and silver. 

The lamps were all shaded, and the light came through 
the transparent coverings, with a soft, clear, bluish light 
resembling moonlight. On crystal tables stood vases 
encrusted with turquoises, containing pale blue and white 
flowers. All the chairs were covered with blue and silver 
brocade, and curtains of the same material covered the 
windows and the door. Allthe ornaments were of crystal 
or silver. 

All in a moment it seemed to Leonard as though the 
radiance in the room increased. Turning his head, he 
saw standing in the doorway, the curtain of which she 
had raised with one delicate hand, a vision of surpassing 
loveliness. 

Azubah stood there, looking in the bluish light almost 
too ethereal to be of mortal mould; at least, the infatuated 
young man thought so. 

She was robed in something soft and white and shin- 
ing, but of what it was made he had not the slightest idea. 
It fell from neck to heel in unbroken lines, leaving her 
beautiful arms bare. For sole ornament she had a bunch 
of edelweiss at her throat. Her luxuriant hair fell free and 
untrammelled over her white dress in undulating waves 
and curls that came down to her knees, giving her an 
extremely youthful and girlish appearance. 

By her side was the great white hound, Mava. 

He had heard no footsteps of either—their entrance 
was heralded by no noise. The consciousness of their 
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presence was conveyed to him by no palpable sound ; he 
only felt the near vicinity of his idol. 

‘You have come—I knew you would,” she said, glid- 
ing forward and extending her hand in greeting, while 
the dog advanced gravely at her side without deigning to 
notice the visitor with marks of either approval or dis- 
approval. She neither wagged her tail in greeting nor 
growled or snarled to show displeasure; she simply 
ignored Leo, who, even in that moment of ecstatic bliss at 
meeting Azubah, was startled to see that Hubert was right 
—there was a resemblance between the luminous eyes of 
the beautiful woman and those of her canine attendant. 

‘You expected me?” he managed to say, as his fingers 
closed over her delicate cold ones and lingered there as 
loathe to loose them. 

“Yes,” she answered, letting her eyes flash into his in a 
way which sent his heart beating madly against his ribs, 
“Tl expected you.” 

“And I have been hoping and fearing,” he said— 
‘hoping to see you again and fearing that you would not 
be visible.” 

‘“‘T shall always be visible to you,” she said with in- 
describable tenderness on the pronoun. ‘‘ Come and sit 
here and tell me where is your friend ?” 

As she spoke she sank gracefully into a chair and 
motioned to him to take the one beside her. The dog lay 
down, with her head on her paws, on the shining robe 
that was not whiter than her skin. 

‘‘Hubert has gone out to dinner,” Leo said in answer 
to her question. 

“Then you will be alone ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“You will dine with me? I have no guests coming 
to-night. It willbe a dull evening for you I fear, but,” 
with the smile that was so intoxicating to his senses, “ it 
will be better than spending it utterly alone.” 

“Better? Oh! Madame, how can I thank you for 
your kindness ?” he cried boyishly. 

“Then you agree?” 

“Tf you will allow me.” 
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“Have I not asked you? We will have it here, not 
in the great cold hall.” 

She touched a silver bell, and the gigantic Russian 
answered it, and to him she gave her orders. 

Leo was perfectly unconscious of what he ate and 
drank that night. It was nectar and ambrosia, for all he 
knew to the contrary. He saw that everything was 
cooked and served to perfection, that the whole appoint- 
ments of the dinner-table were of the most costly descrip- 
tion yet in exquisite taste; but beyond this he knew 
nothing. He was only conscious of the delight he felt 
at the mere fact of being in her presence, and with no 
one to share her attention or take it from him. 

The dark-skinned girl he had seen there the time 
before waited on them at dinner, and very deftly she did 
it, though her mistress never once spoke to her—a sign 
was sufficient. 

“You need not mind talking before Effra,” Madame 
von Eggelstein said, ‘‘ she is deaf and dumb.” 

“ Poor pirl,” he said, pityingly. 

‘She has been so from her birth. She does not feel 
the deprivation,” she added. “TI find her invaluable. 
She can neither read nor write, but she knows by intui- 
tion almost what I want. She and Mava are the only 
two living things that go with me everywhere.” 

“But your other servants, Madame—do none of those 
go with you?” 

‘No, I find it suits me better to have servants of the 
same nationality as the country where I may be staying. 
In Russia I have Russian servants ; in England, English ; 
in Spain, Spanish; in other countries, the same. It leaves 
me untramelled.” 

“ You have travelled much, Madame ?” 

“ All over the world; there is not a corner on the 
earth’s surface that I have not visited.” 

“Yet you are young to be so much of a travel- 
er.” 

A peculiar smile curled her red lips for a moment. 

“It all depends upon how you count the years, I have- 
lived so long that I have ceased to count them.” 
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‘But you are young,” he cried, “ you look even 
younger than I, and I am two-and-twenty.’ 

“ Younger than you perhaps in some things, but 
immeasurably older in others. I have seen cities rise 
and wane, mighty dynasties crumble away into nothing- 
ness, peoples spring into existence and fade out of it, 
worlds come into being and vanish. I have seen all this, 
and yet, as you see, I am young.” 

Leonard looked, as he felt, a little mystified at such an 
assertion, ‘‘ But,” he exclaimed, “to have seen all this, 
you must have lived thousands of years. Surely you are 
joking ?” 

‘Perhaps I am,” and the same enigmatical smile flitted 
across her face. ‘‘ Does it seem so extraordinary to you? 
Have you not heard of the Elixir of Life? May there 
not be things only known to beings of finer perceptions 
than those of ordinary mould? If you can get rid of the 
grosser clay the subtile essence is imperishable. Mortals 
wilfully shut their eyes, they will not take what might be 
theirs if only they would not allow their senses to be 
clogged by things earthly.” 

Léo gazed at her entranced. To his excited fancy she 
appeared as one of those ethereal beings she spoke about. 
He would scarcely have been surprised to see glistening 
wings growing out of her shoulders. 

“A!” he cried, ‘‘can you not open my eyes so that | 
may see—and take.” 

She smiled, and there was something cruel in the 
smile, ‘‘ Silly boy,” she exclaimed, and her caressing tones 
belied the smile, ‘“‘rest content as you are. There are few 
who can understand, much less grasp the happiness which 
is beyond their reach. Imitate the common sense of your 
friend, Mr. Ashmore; he is satisfied with the world as it 
is, he has no hankerings after the unattainable.” 

The mention of Hubert’s name roused Leonard's 
jealousy. 

“Why do you talk of him?” he cried. ‘I wished to 
forget, to think of nothing but you. He—he does not 
appreciate you as you deserve.” 

“ Does he not?” she said, with the same smile. ‘‘ What 
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should you say if that were only put on to hide his real 
feelings for me?” 

“You do not mean this, Madame,” he cried, scarcely 
knowing what he was saying. ‘“ You are only doing it 
totry me. He, Hubert, is not capable of love.” 

“Of loving me, you mean?” she said. ‘ Know this, 
that I have power over the soul of every living man, 
power such as woman never had before—save one. I can 
make who I will love me. I can draw his will from him, 
and make him my will-less slave. I have done it many a 
time. I have gloried in having princes grovelling at my 
feet, and do you think that he could escape if I chose 
otherwise ?” 

“ But—you forget me—I—I love you,” the admission 
escaped him before he was aware. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with a slight tinge of scorn. “I 
knew that you loved me the first time that you saw meat 
the Opera. Have you forgotten that there may be more 
pleasure in trying after the fruit that is growing out of 
reach than in plucking that which is close at hand?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you love Hubert 
Ashmore,” he cried, angrily. 

She smiled at his passion. 

“Silly boy,” she answered. ‘“I have done with loving 
ages ago.” 

Something in her tone calmed his excitement at once. 
‘ “You mean that you loved your husband so well 
that 2 

‘My husband ?” she interrupted. 

“Yes, Herr von Eggelstein.” 

“Oh! yes, of course. Herr von Eggelstein,” she 
repeated, and a strange light crept into the darkness of 
her eyes; ‘“ but why talk of him? He died so long ago.” 

“That you have forgotten him, is that what you would 
say, Madame ?” 

“That is a speech worthy of Mr. Ashmore himself. 
But,” with a sudden change to her caressing manner, “I 
was only trying you. Should I have asked you here if I 
had not felt interested in you? Many, ah! how many 
have sought me, yet was their love not true. Dross was 

II 
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mingled with the gold. Such love appeals not to me. 
I would have a love that would do all and dare all for its 
object, a love that would outlive hopelessness, indiffer- 
ence, hate, scorn, the world’s censure, the ridicule of 
friends, a love that would give all and expect nothing, 
not even pity in return. When I find such a man——” 

“ Then?” 

‘“‘T will love him in return.” 

As she said this a wondrous change passed over her. 
Her eyes grew soft and luminous without trace of scorn 
or hate. Her ripe lips curled in a smile more seductive 
than that of the goddess of love herself. Her bosom 
rose and fell with the heavings of her heart. From her 
bright hair and garments a subtle perfume emanated that 
had an intoxicating effect upon the young man’s senses. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he let his arm creep 
round her palpitating yielding form, drew her unresisting 
to him, and let his lips close on those bright red ones so 
temptingly near his own. ‘Such a man am I,” he mur- 
mured deliriously. ‘For your love, I would give up 
friend and kinship, all that life holds dear, life itself; nay 
I would give up my hopes of Heaven if by so doing | 
could hold your love for even a few short fleeting years. 
To possess you I would risk immortality.” 

It was well, perhaps, for the infatuated young man 
that he could not see the look in the dark eyes that 
accompanied the softly spoken words, ‘“‘ You are a man 
after my own heart; that is the way in which I would be 


loved.” 
A. M. Jupp. 


(To be continued. ) 





The Man-eEater of Avaghoe. 


« FayTHER, have ye seen th’ choild ? ” 

‘“Bedad, Mary Mulvey, ’tis yer mother’s own daughter 
y are, laving them onfortunate cows—God bless them— 
wid the milk in ’em uptothis hour,” remarked Mr. Denis 
Mulvey, austerely regarding his eldest daughter, a tall, 
bare-legged, shock-headed imp of about eleven. ‘“ Herself 
won't be home from Ballykinkope this length of time, I'll 
go bail, what wid skelping up an’ down the strate an’ 
passing the time o’ day first wid one an’ thin wid another. 
Be off wid yer, ye bould stump, an’ milk them cows an’ 
see to it that the little red sthripper don’t be ateing the 
milch cows turmeps, or ’tis meself will be taching yer ter 
mind yer business wid the knotted end of the colt’s halter, 
so mind that now!” 

Having delivered himself of these alarming threats, the 
Head of the Family Mulvey leant once more with 
negligent abandon over the broken-down gate, kept 
together by wisps of hay-bands and ends of twine which 
enclosed the haggard, and resumed his interrupted and 
enthralling occupation—that of gently scratching the back 
of a matronly pig, emitting the while clouds of rank 
tobacco smoke from the very small, very short, very 
black ‘“‘dhudeen” between his teeth. The sow grunted 
and oscillated her ponderous form from side to side in 
satisfied appreciation of his kind attentions, her cunning 
little eyes almost closed in ludicrous rapture. 

‘Sure ye ’re the flower o’ the country side,” he apos- 
trophied the ungainly brute. ‘“ There isn’t a more 
illigent sow—God save her—betwixt Ballykinkope an’ 
Dublin.” 

“ Fayther, have ye seen th’ choild?” Mary placed 
one brown little foot on the lowest bar of the gate and 

II 
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climbed up by his side, until her unkempt elfin locks 
were almost on a level with her parent’s stubbly chin. 

‘Now phwat call have I got to the choild?” replied 
that worthy, petulantly reproachful. ‘‘ Did ye not take 
him along wid yer? I’m after seeing yer wid me own 
two eyes, and the gossoon Patsy, wid wee Keate following 
behind ye carrying the gallon ter hold the brier-berries.* 
By the same token, where ave the childer, an’ have ye 
filled the gallon? Pasty might run up this minit to the 
cassle beyant wid it. Threepence Madame O’Connoll 
offered ye for the berries ; shure ’twill aise me degestibles 
entoirely will threepen’oth of ould malt at Matts up by the 
Crass. Herself,” he continued in an aggrieved voice, 
“never so much as left me the price av a point in the 
house, an’ me onfortunate onternals is as dry as th’ ould 
lime kiln beyant. By the powers, Molly, where's the 
gallon? Let the spalpeen run quick wid it this insthint.” 

‘“‘ Have ye seen th’ choild, fayther?” again demanded 
blue-eyed Mary. 

“The Divil fly away wid yer fer a tasing loomp av 
wickedness. Haven't I tould yer twice ye took the choild 
wid t’ other two, an’ not a ha’porth have I seen av him 
since! Did ye lave the poor innocent ashleep ony place? 
To be shure he can’t walk, an’ ’tis but a sthep or two he 
could creep, so he won't be far aff. Go get the gallon, 
Molly, an’ ye’ll find the choild near by where ye left 
Patsy an’ wee Keate. Is it funning y’ are, hiding the 
blessid infant from his Daadaa? Only wait, my gurl, till 
the wuman comes home; she'll take the back aff ye if 
she catches yer playing thricks wid ye baby brother.” 

Molly’s lower lip shot out, and two grimy paws went 
up to her eyes. 

‘“‘T can’t foind the choild,” she sobbed. ‘I dun know 
where baby Joey is got to at all, at all!” 

Dennis Mulvey turned up his eyes to the grey flecked 
skies. 

‘Did onyone iver hear th’ like,” he cried. ‘‘Can’t ye 
be thrusted to mind the little childer for a couple av hours 


* Blackberries. 
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even? Must yer poor hard-worked, dhown-trodden, 
rack-rinted Daadaa look afther ye all as well as the farm? 
What's got at yer, Molly, to lose the childer? Go get 
thim this insthint.” He extended a parentally corrective 
paw, black with the grime of many days, hairy as any 
gorilla’s, and boxed the maiden’s ears with unwonted 
energy. 

The blubbering sobs became at once intensified into 
blood-curdling and ear-piercing yells, which echoed far 
and near. From some distant pasture a donkey answered 
in stentorian trumpetings, and the little “red sthripper,” 
lusting unlawfully for a share of the milch cows’ turnips, 
took up the agonised strain in an indignant high C. 

“Whist, now, hould yer noise! D’ye want ter rouse 
the cassle steward, an’ bring him this way ter find them 
yearling bullocks fillin’ themselves on the Mashter’s new 
grass where I’ve just opened the hunting gap in the 
bounds fence to let them in? Ye'll pay for this my gurl, 
never fear! Come now, lead the way to where yer left 
Patsy and wee Keate, and I'll find Joey in a brace av 
shakes meself.” 

The child ran on ahead, still sobbing pitifully, and her 
father followed more leisurely in her wake. The ragged 
tatters of his torn and weather-stained clothes flapped 
and streamed around him in the kindly autumn breezes. 
Here and there little unexpected peeps of Mr. Dennis 
Mulvey’s legs, and distracting glimpses of hjs arms 
through the time-worn windows of the coat, or similar 
ventilators of his nether garments, helped to convince 
the incredulous of the fact that the collection of rags 
covered a living man, not a perambulating scarecrow. 

Down the neglected meadow tripped the barefooted 
girl, past a derelict mill standing on the banks of a 
trickling stream, which in winter, or after summer 
showers, became a respectable-sized brook—out on to 
“the moors” where tall gorse and sun-tinted bracken 
grew in bewildering masses, and the flaunting scarlet of 
the autumnal tints shone gaily where the blackberry 
briars climbed and twisted in luxuriant confusion. 

Straight ahead, bordering Mulvey’s farm, rose the 
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heather-covered slopes of the Knocknaroo Mountains, 
rising sheer out of the verdant plain, their tops jutting 
into rocky cliffs, purple shadows hanging in the clefts and 
ravines. Fleecy clouds hung lowering on the summit, 
and the shrill defiant crowing of grouse rang out every 
now and then on the still air. The mountain overlooking 
the farm was more or less uninhabitable, and was preserved 
by The O’Connoll, Mulvey’s landlord, for game. 

Dennis laughed softly to himself. He had forgotten 
the errand which took him so urgently to the foot of the 
hills, and only remembered the pleasing fact that the Land 
Commissioners might be expected any day to “ walk” his 
holding. 

‘Tis a great entrague av moine,” he muttered grinning 
broadly. ‘“A grand entrague entoirely! Wot wid 
shtoppin’ all the drains, an ateing the place as bare as the 
palm av me hand wid grazin’ cattle, I’ve made t’ould farm 
look half her worth. The gintlemen will be loike to 
lower me rint five or ten shillings in the pound! Shure 
what would we do if we had ter give the va/e value fer 
th’ land? Why, we'd be ruined entoirely! ’Tis a mercy 
them Land Commissioners is paid so high, they’ll be apt 
to kape on lowering the rints ter bring the tinants inter 
the Coourts, an’ so give themselves wurruk. I'll be 
glad, though, whin the gintlemen have walked the phlace, 
and I can unshtop the drains an’ tidy up a bit. ‘Tis a 
disgrace as ‘tis, more too, I'll throw these ould rags out 
agin’, they'll kape the crows off the craps. Now then, 
Molly,” he raised his voice, “‘ where, in the name of the 
Holy Martyrs are ye ladeing me.” 

‘Just here,” she called back over her shoulder. ‘ Just 
here | left Patsy and wee Keate—an’—an’,” with a sob, 
‘th’ choild.” She plunged in between the gorse bushes, 
and in a moment two other sun-kissed children clad like 
herself in nondescript rags were discovered. Patsy’s little 
bullet head did not show above the furze, and ‘“ wee 
Keate ” was sitting contentedly on the earth, devouring 
blackberries out of a nearly full gallon measure. 

Molly swept down upon the feasting infant in a whirlwind 
of indignant remonstrance, and seized up the tin vessel. 
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“Ts it ateing them pi’snous things y’are?” she cried 
shrilly. ‘‘ Brierberries! wid a nashty dirthy maggit in 
ache! Haven't I tould yer wan hondred times not to tip 
them, an’ ye’d do it on me the minnit me back’s turned.” 

“Like der byerbwewies,” wailed the child, her fruit- 
stained face puckering woefully. ‘‘ Want der gallon ’t’eat 
more. 

‘“Arrah, thin, Keate, shut yer mouth. Molly’s doin’ 
right. ’Twill be sick ye'll be, an’ I'll have ter get a red 
ticket ter fetch the docter to yer,” commented the father, 
resignation tempering his angry tones. ‘“ Molly tells yer 
true, wee Keate ; them’s only fit fur the burrds, foreby 
the quality at the Cassle do make a presarve av them— 
ah! but thin her ledyship does many an odd thing! Patsy, 
ye lazy cub, fill up the gallon. Now, Molly, where’s the 
choild ?” 

“| laid him ter sleep here.” The little girl uncovered a 
sheltered cosy nook four or five yards away under an 
arched gorse bush, and exhibited a shawl still lying there, 
crying, ‘‘ See then, father, ’tis the very bed he was in.” 

Mulvey scratched his left ear with his right hand, and 
passed his unemployed fingers over his prickly chin. He 
picked up the shawl, shook it, then poked and peered 
under and round the whins of gorse. 

‘The choild can’t be far aff. Patsy, my boy, if I raise 
me hand to ye, ye'll regret it. Lave aff makin’ mouths at 
yer little shister, an’ help the slip an’ me looking fer 
Joey.” 

Patsy with a very bad grace obeyed. He eased his 
feelings by contorting his flexible embryomatic features 
into one last grimace—so hideous and inhuman—that ‘‘wee 
Keate” was too paralysed with fright to scream, so he 
escaped his father’s heavy hand and instant judgment. 
Then he crept in and out amongst the prickly furze, 
suspiciously ostentatious in his elaborate searchings for 
the missing baby. 

“Molly, is it lying to me y’are?” demanded Mulvey 
when they had unsuccessfully beaten the patch of gorse 
over and over again. ‘‘ Dd ye lave Joey here at all, at 
all? Well, if ye did—by the Saints in Paradise, this 
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bangs Banagher. The Holy Mother presarve us! Can 
it be . 

His jaw fell and his eyes seemed dropping from their 
sockets. 

‘Tis mighty strange,” he muttered nervously. ‘ Sure 
and there must be something in it, though it is haythenish 
and onexplainable by the same token! Wozdd it be 
pisrogues an’ the Good People? Thar’s mighty quare 
things bin spoken av round the barony ; God save us, if 
this be just another av the loike! Moggie Carr jailed in 
Mouroo on charge av doing away wid her hobreared 
brat which disappeared entoirely. An’ some do be saying 
‘twas th’ould man himself wid two horns on him like 
O’Connoll’s Devon Bull, came to carry the choild away. 
Norah Quigly’s first too—though to be sure the Doctor 
says she maybe flung him into some bog hole whin they 
left her alone, and she ‘dark’ in her sinses. Fur that 
mather she’s bin in th’ Asylum ever since ravin’ about 
‘a black baste’ takin’ her babby.” 

Much upset by these reflections the man again began 
to thoroughly search all the neighbouring ferns and gorse. 
He roused Patsy and Molly to still greater efforts by re- 
sounding “clouts” on their ducking heads, so to the 
sounds of much crying they all three sought diligently, 
but without avail, for the vanished “Joey,” a baby of 
eleven months. 

Half-an-hour was spent in vain rushing to and fro, 
parent and children examined everyinch of groundwithina 
radiusof three hundred yards, andeven furtherafieldran cry- 
ing the missing infant’s name. Mulvey scaled the bounds 
fence between his land and the mountain, then returned 
irresolutely and dumbfounded ; his reason told him it was 
a physical impossibility for anyone who was not well 
grown and active to cross the deep drain and the broad 
bank which divided his farm from the unfenced hillside. 

At last, tired and completely puzzled, Dennis picked 
up the infantile Kate, and followed by the two elder 
children, returned to his cottage, scolding the unfortunate 
Molly without cessation, and prophesying grievously of 
the swift punishment which would descend on all their 
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devoted heads when his wife—‘ Herself”—came home 
from the market town. 

The vision of a two-wheeled miniature dray, standing 
in front of the cabin, beside it a shaggy black donkey, 
whose extended forelegs and heaving sides betokened 
recent exertion, informed the trembling culprits of the fact 
that Mrs. Mulvey Aad returned during their absence. 
Indeed, she appeared herself the next minute, her Sunday 
dress turned up round her waist, minus the heavily-jetted 
cloak which accompanied the purple bonnet—at present 
adorning her head—and the aforesaid skirt, to the neigh- 
bouring town when ever Mrs. Mulvey went shopping. 

“Patsy,” she cried, on catching sight of the lagging 
quartette, “hurry up an’ unyoke th’ ass. I was wonder- 
ing where to glory ye'd all got! Th’ ass raced for the 
price av a point wid Ooney O’Flaherty’s, fram Matt's 
Crass, an’ bet her too, so ’tis done up entoirely ’tis. I 
only waited ter lay by me ploosh cloak afore I came ter 
take the tackling aff him.” 

The little boy ran forward to obey her, glad to find 
employment which would of necessity carry him to the 
outskirts of the impending cyclone. He busied himself 
with the donkey’s harness, which mainly consisted of 
knotted ropes, keeping that long-suffering animal well 
between him and his mother. 

Benidicta Mulvey was a stout, tall woman, whose 
handsome face and commanding eyes had always over- 
awed her helpmate, the more or less easy-going Dennis. 
He felt those deep-set eyes burning into his guilty soul as 
he mended his pace and approached his wife with a poor 
attempt at cheerfulness. 

‘Well, Mavourneen,” the woman took little Kate from 
her father’s arms, “are ye looking fur the wee bit sugar 
sthick mammy’s brought yer? Why, Dennis, phwat’s 
gone wrong—the sow ?” she cast a comprehensive glance 
at that interesting lady, who lay wallowing in an enticing 
pool of half-liquid manure just in front of the cottage door. 

Finding her anxieties misplaced regarding this impor- 
tant member of the community, Mrs. Mulvey’s roving 
eyes passed over her family individually. 
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eyes passed over her family individually. 
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‘““Where’s Joey?” she demanded suddenly, her lips 
tightening ominously. 

Dennis shifted from one ragged boot on to the other, 
and looked down at their gaping sides, and Molly, utterly 
overcome by her anxiety for the lost baby and fear of her 
mother’s just wrath, burst into a storm of tears. 

“Ye big black idgit,” roared Benidicta, striking her 
husband’s bent head with no light hand, “war is me 
babby ?” 

Mulvey rubbed his stinging cheek ruefully, but did not 
attempt to retaliate. 

“The childer——” he began. ‘“ Molly tuk the childer 
ter pick brierberries for her Ledyship, an’—they’ve losht 
the choild.” 

Like a tigress robbed of her whelp his better-half raged 
round the little cabin, extracting one bit of the story from 
Patsy—by a well-applied kick ; more from Molly, whose 
teeth chattered like castanets under her mother’s shaking 
hand ; then all that he knew of the mystery from her 
husband, standing over the wriggling man a veritable 
Fury in her distraction. 

Having learned all that ¢key knew, the bereaved 
_ mother ran herself, followed by her family, to the last 
place where the baby had been seen. Again they 
searched and re-searched under every furze-bush, through 
every patch of bracken. The mother raised her voice 
in piteous crooning cries, but no answering baby tongue 
broke the stillness of the autumn evening. 

Frightened and white-faced, the man and woman 
returned to the cottage almost in silence, little Kate 
sleeping, tight clutched to her mother’s heaving breasts, 
Molly and Patsy footsore and whimpering by her side. 

“Tl put the child to bed,” said Mrs. Mulvey. ‘“ Do 
ye run up ter the barracks an’ tell the p'lice, an’ when 
I've laid wee Keate down I'll go up to the Cassle 
meself. Oh, by the mother of Jesus, I’m forgetting the 
plice barrack is closed at Kilman. There’s none nearer 
now than Ballykinkope. God in hiven! How will we 
iver get there!” 

‘The Mashter will help us Aroon. Forbye I’ve not 
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‘capped’ him this twelve month—the divil mend me for 
it! His Honour won't be remimbering ¢fa¢ agin me, 
or me putting the farm in the Coourt whin he hears the 
choild is losht!” 

“Ah, yer grasping miser, didn’t I tell yer the luck 
would lave yer if yer listened ter them rapscallions, an’ 
wint agin the best landlord in Oireland! But Land 
Coourt or no Land Coourt O’Connoll won’t stand idle 
by an’ see me little choild—gone—’” her voice broke into 
sobs, ‘‘an’ not do his best to help foind him. The 
Saints presarve the Mashter, long may he reign—an’ 
the Hivin be his bed whin he goes! He'll help us, 
Dennis, never fear. Let’s run tergither ter the Cassle.” 

Mrs. Mulvey was quite right in her prognostications. 
The moment their landlord heard of the loss, he sent 
out his workmen to aid in the search, Dennis himself 
leading them to show where the child was last seen, 
and one of the grooms drove off without a moment’s delay 
to the neighbouring town with information for the police. 

Madam O’Connoll was strolling on the Terrace with 
her cousin, a dainty little lady generally called “The 
English Visitor,” and a neighbouring friend, Lovett 
Valentine, when the news was brought to them. 

“ There’s another child gone. The fourth that now is 
missing, Betty,” said O’Connoll, his face wearing a ° 
worried anxious look. ‘I can’t understand this business 
at all! Valentine, you have heard of these mysterious 
disappearances, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed, that poor soul Norah Quigly, who 
is in the County Asylum now, was wife to one of 
our herds,” he replied. ‘The Doctor thought she might 
have thrown the baby into a boghole when she was off 
her head, but Quigly—the husband—vows she was per- 
fectly well after the child arrived, only very weak, until 
‘Something,’ so the woman herself declares, one day 
carried away the newborn baby, while she was lying 
half asleep. She, finding it gone, ran out searching for 
it. The husband discovered his wife in a dead faint, 
you may remember, on the edge of the bog behind his 
cottage just below the Mountain. When she came to, 
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she was raving, never has been right since, and declares 
‘a black beast’ stole the child out of the bed.” 

‘This sounds very exciting! But what is it all about, 
who has lost what? Did you say Babies? Well, judg- 
ing by the numbers I see at every cottage door there 
are plenty left,” said the English Visitor flippantly, giving 
the Friend the full benefit of her fine eyes as she and 
Betty O’Connoll came forward. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter,” her hostess interrupted. 
“Oh! Maurice, another child gone! The Mulvey’s 
youngest do you say? A lovely boy! Oh! think of the 
poor soul’s distress! What has happened this time?” 

O’Connoll told them the outlines of the Mulvey’s 
extraordinary tale, the laughter dying out of the English 
Visitor’s face as she listened to his words. 

‘How horrible!” she shuddered. ‘I don’t like that 
story at all, it’s eerie, and, and—awful! Why, Betty, this 
whole place seems full of mysteries, what with your spooks 
-—I beg your pardon, I’m sure; but may they not be men- 
tioned even in September? What caz have become of 
these children. Did you say this was the fourth who had 
vanished ?” 

“Yes, the story Valentine told you is one; then, 
secondly, a poor girl who used to live with her old mother 
on the edge of the mountain over there is now in jail on 
suspicion of murdering her baby. She sticks to it that 
the infant was taken out of the cradle whilst she was 
engaged with some washing in another place. Her 
mother, who is stone blind and bedridden, corroborates 
her story, declaring she heard a light footstep come and 
go, but got no answer when she called out. Thirdly, only 
last month the keeper’s wife up on the mountain lost a 
toddler something under two, who they thought must 
have wandered away in the heather, but no searching has 
unearthed where the poor little soul got to; and now 
this—the fourth.” 

Everyone was silent, the two women oppressed by 
these recurring calamities, the men cudgelling their brains 
for a plausible solution of the seemingly impenetrable 
mystery. 
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“Could it be an eagle?” suggested the English Visi- 
tor, in an awestruck voice. 

“] thought of that myself,” said O’Connoll. ‘‘ For we 
have lost lately a whole heap of the late lambs and weakly 
sheep. But in two cases at least the children were taken 
from the cottages. Now an’eagle would hardly walk into 
an open door and pick a sleeping child out of its cradle, or 
from the side of its dozing mother, would it? Besides, 
I’ve never seen an eagle here, have you, Valentine?” 

“Never. The mountains are not high enough or rocky 
enough either to encourage them. And besides there are 
so few left at all in Ireland now, one could not be hovering 
about without our anyhow hearing of it.” 

“We're going shooting with these men up the Moun- 
tain to-morrow to the Glen of Avaghoe,” Betty began, 
turning to her cousin. ‘“ That is just above Mulvey’s 
farm, isn’t it, Maurice? I will show you where this latest 
horror has occurred. Let’s only hope that this last poor 
little babe may have been found by then!” 

“Indeed, I trust so,” echoed the English Visitor, fer- 
vently. 

‘Well, all that mortal man can do is being done,” cried 
O'Connoll. “ Betty, run in and try and comfort the poor 
wretched mother. She’s in the office still, waiting for the 
police. I can’t stand hearing her sobs any more. Go in 
like a good girl, and here, I say, give her a good ‘ Tot’ 
of whiskey.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Maurice O’ConneELL and his friend, Lovett Valentine, 
started for the mountain betimes the next day, when the 
heavy dew was still lying thick on the heather. The 
newly wakened sun had risen on a scene of beauty not to 
be matched out of Ireland. Below lay undulating 
pastures of brilliant emerald peculiar to the “Green Isle” 
watered by many streams, all flowing into one broad 
channel, where the famous salmon river, the Corcan, 
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twisted and turned like a silver riband through the well- 
wooded fields of its watershed. 

Here and there great patches of brown bog made con- 
trasting splashesof ruddy body- -colour on the landscape, the 
black lines of the turf banks standing out prominently, 
beside their little round pyramids, where the peat fuel 
well cut and saved, had been built up into “clamps.” 

Over all the chameleon tinted mountains with their 
rich purple shadows and deep blue distances brooded, 
uncultivated and almost untouched by aught but the 
beautifying hands of Nature and Time. 

O’Connoll and his companion walked knee-deep in the 
sweet smeliing heather, their guns on their shoulders, a 
brace of red setters working to and fro in the herbage 
before them, and the gamekeeper carrying the game and 
the cartridge bags over his shoulder following at their 
heels. 

Betty and the English Vistor were to join them at 
lunch time, the last named damsel being what O’Connoll 
contemptuously called ‘‘a town mouse,” and distinctly 
averse to early rising. 

As the two men walked along they were discussing in 
low tone the last chapter added to the still unexplained 
story of the lost children. 

‘No, nothing more has been found out,” O’Connoll 
remarked in answer to a question. ‘‘ The police turned 
up, looked very wise, took notes in their pocket-books, 
borrowed lanterns and searched the land where we had 
all been over before several times. Naturally they did 
not find anything new. It’s a very queer business which- 
ever way you look at it. 

“Very,” assented the Friend. ‘1 wonder if any of 
the hordes of travelling tramps or tinkers are impli- 
cated? I'll own it does not seem likely, as those 
wandering tribes generally have an overplus of kids 
themselves.” 

‘It’s mighty curious.” 

Maurice O’Connoll would not commit himself to any 
more definite opinion. 


“What about the keeper’s child? Has she turned 
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up? I saw you confabbing with the wife before we 
started shooting.” 

O'Connoll shook his head. 

“Not a sign of her, poor little scrap. Vanished into 
thin air. I’m fairly done, Valentine, when I have to 
deal with a crying woman. Did you hear Fagan’s 
wife—poor soul!—this morning? Made me feel quite 
bad. ‘The child had such a. winning way yer ’Annah,’ 
she kept saying. ‘She had crept round my heart. I’ m 
fair bothered longing ter hear her wee voice again, an’ 
to think of her lying somewhere under the open sky, 
starvin’ an’ dyin’, callin’ her mammy.an’ none to heed.’ 
It’s a ghastly business; I'd gladly give an eye to know 
the real truth of the whole thing.” 

“ Fagan looks ill, poor chap.” Valentine looked aslant 
at the gamekeeper. ‘‘ No wonder! Nearly a month is it 
not since the little girl—went? Well, she must be out 
of her troubles long before this, that’s one comfort. 
Mark—to the right.” 

O’Connoll’s gun leapt to his shoulder at the whirr of 
wings. The red setters crouched one behind the 
other, rigid and motionless. In quick’ succession 
both men fired, each bringing down a couple of 
birds. 

The keeper hurried forward, and as his master moved 
on picked up the brave brown grouse, still warm and 
palpitating, with the life so quickly ebbing through the 
cruel shot wounds. A merciful lengthening of their neck 
in the man’s muscular fingers, and the birds heads hung 
limp, their fiery eyes glazing, a last convulsive shudder 
stiffening their strong “pinioned wings ; then they were 
consigned to the game-bag—one more example of the 
natural laws of destruction. 

‘No sign of disease on the Mountain?” enquired 
O'Connoll, stopping to take one of the dead grouse from 
the iy “= ‘Feel the weight of this old cock, Valentine. 
Why, Fagan, the place is ‘crawling with game. It does 
you credit.” 

‘Thank yer Honour,” he touched his deerstalker cap. 
“Tis keeping down the varmin does it, O’Connoll. 
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Dozens an’ dozens of magpie, forbye scald-crows I’ve 
poisoned wid eggs an’ dead rabbits.” 

‘“‘ Hope you won't settle any foxes with such dainties,” 
laughed his master. 

“Oh, ‘Modereen Rue,’ the little red gintlemen don't 
come up this way much. An’ ’t isn’t the fox would ate 
dead mate whin the rabbits plays in hoondreds under his 
nose. Small danger av 42m coming ter harm, the cunnin’ 
beggar! But I’velosht me night dog, yer Honour. Bin 
gone this three months pasht, he have, and I’m thinking 
the crows made grand ateing av him long since.” 

‘“‘T can’t say I’m sorry, Fagan. That night dog was a 
ferocious beast. Doubtless he might have been useful to 
you if you’d met any curious customers. You remember 
the brute, Valentine? A huge mongrel, half Newfound- 
land, half bloodhound, who'd fly at your throat if you put 
your tongue out athim. I’m glad he is poisoned—saves 
a cartridge. Are there any signs of poaching now, 
Fagan ?” 

“Not a ha’porth, O’Connoll. Phwat would bring the 
lads here, forbye ‘twas on a Sunday, coorsing a hare whin 
me back was turned.” 

‘It’s a pity all the mountains and moors in Ireland are 
not as well looked after,” saidthe Friend. ‘ We ought to 
raise just as many head of game in this country as they do 
in Scotland, and so coax the ‘hated Saxon’s’ sovereigns 
out of his pockets into our frieze coats, instead of letting 
them all go into Highland sporrans.” 

With varying success O’Connoll and his companion 
shot during the morning, but despite the fact that Maurice 
was decidedly not shooting in his usual form, and still 
seemed depressed and worried about the missing children, 
by half-past twelve Fagan the gamekeeper bore as many 
grouse packed away in his bag, and slung round his person, 
as he could well carry. 

““Go up to the house with your load and wait for us 
there,” said his master. ‘Mr. Valentine and I will just 
finish this beat by ourselves before we follow on. Help 
the mistress to find a place she fancies, and lay out the 
lunch. We'll be up in half an hour.” 
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The man obeyed, whilst Maurice and the Friend 
walked for a quarter of a mile in an opposite direction to 
the one he had taken, following the dogs, who had been 
feathering a little to the right. 

Two more packs of grouse were flushed, each yielding 
their toll:to the belching steel barrels,and then the sports- 
men began to feel hungry. 

‘‘T don’t remember this place at all,” Lovett Valentine 
declared. ‘‘ What a funny way those rocks jut out ; are 
there any caves here?” 

“Not to my knowledge, but I fancy we have never 
walked exactly this line befere.” 

“Look out!” cried the Friend in warning, pointing to 
the two setters. 

O’Connoll and he hurried on, expecting every minute 
another pack would rise, their guns lying in the hollow of 
their elbows ready for instant use. 

“Rummy way the dogs are working,” whispered 
O’Connoll. ‘“ More likely pheasant than grouse, don’t 
you think?” 

The Friend nodded, and both men continued to walk 
quickly forward, still on the alert, but no game rose. 

The setters crept ahead, stopping every now and then, 
and “ backing” each other in perfectly trained fashion ; 
then, with their sensitive nostrils twitching as they caught 
some frest scent, again feathering on an unmistakeable 
line. 

“Must be pheasants ora hare! Don’t blaze at a young 
longtail by mistake,” whispered O’Connoll. 

Valentine looked puzzled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

They were walking now round one of the most desolate 
spurs of the mountain; by no means a likely spot for 
game, but still the dogs spoke to a burning scent, moving 
forward with confidence, trembling with excitement and 
anticipation, and looking back every now and then with 
quivering tail to make sure their master was following 
them. 

Quite suddenly both setters came to a dead stop, their 
bodies crouched low on the ground, immovable as statues. 

Maurice O’Connoll and Lovett Valentine advanced 
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cautiously until they were level with the dogs, but, to 
their great surprise, no game got up. 

“Good girls!” whispered O’Connoll, stroking his 
favourites. ‘‘Go on, good girls!” 

Still the dogs refused to move; even when he 
stirred them gently with his foot neither would re- 
spond. 

“Maurice,” cried the Friend suddenly, “in God’s 
name, what is that?” 

His finger pointed dramatically into the heather a yard 
or so before the noses of the still rigid dogs. 

‘“What’s what? Keep your hair on old man. Why 
this thusness? Are you practising for high trage——— Oh, 
by Jove!” 

For several seconds both men stared with speechless 
incredulity atthe ground. Then O’Connoll threw down 
his gun and knelt beside the setters, seizing them by 
their collars. 

“ You—look—what—it veal/y is Valentine,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. ‘I'll hold the dogs.” 

The Friend moved forward, his face ashen, and his 
hand trembling. 

He parted the arching heather carefully, the better to 
disclose what had attracted his attention beneath. 

A small white hand lay stretched out on the short 
springy moss, a child’s hand, palm upward, the tiny 
fingers clutching the air, the blue-veined wrist torn and 
mangled, and beyond the wrist—nothing ! 

Very reverently he raised the fragment of humanity, 
holding the ghastly relic out towards O’Connoll. 

‘‘Gnawed!” he said laconically, letting the severed 
hand fall from his nerveless fingers. 

The setters moved their heads and sniffed uneasily, 
and O’Connoll pulled them back with an oath. 

‘What devil’s work is here?” he cried. ‘God in 
Heaven! if I meet the man who did this, I’1]——’” 

“Here’s more!” Valentine had moved another step 
forward. ‘‘ Here’s a—oh, it’s 400 beastly!” 

‘Down charge, you brutes. Lie there. Down 
charge.” O’Connoll jumped to his feet and seized his 
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gun wildly, threatening the shrinking dogs with the 
loaded barrels. ‘ Down charge, I say!” 

The two setters cowered low, and did not attempt to 
move when he went forward and stood beside his friend 
gazing down with sickening eyes at the gruesome 
spectacle. 

At their feet lay a skull, or rather a head, long hair 
still clinging to the glistening white globe. Where had 
once been a baby face, remained only pulpy fragments of 
shattered worried flesh and bone. 

The green moss on which the severed head lay was 
trampled and blood-stained ; the branches of the heather, 
too, were ensanguined, whilst twisted tresses of fine 
flaxen hair hung entangled where they had caught when 
the body to which the ghastly fragments had once 
belonged had been dragged along the earth. 

Maurice turned his horror-stricken gaze to his friend’s 
face, but Valentine did not respond to his glance. In- 
stead, he motioned for silence when O’Connoll seemed 
about to speak. 

For several seconds they stood thus, then the Friend 
whispered hoarsely : 

‘Come on, I can hear Something in there.” 

His eyes were fixed on a cleft in the rocks behind 
which a sort of cave half open, half under, the over- 
hanging crags could be distinguished. 

There was Something amongst those grey lichen- 
covered stones. 

Something which growled and snarled whilst it de- 
voured its frightful feast. 

Something which raised a black hairy head, and looked 
out of mad red-rimmed eyes at the two men, licking its 
hanging blood-smeared chops, and showing its cruel 
fangs, when it sprang with a howl of rage from its den. 

Both guns exploded simultaneously, and the setters 
behind sprang forward with frenzied yappings, forgetting, 
in the wild excitement of the moment, their training, 
seeing only the great black hound, who leapt high into the 
air before he fell rolling in the agony of death. 

Looking absolutely gigantic when at last the beast lay 
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outstretched and still, O’Connoll could hardly trust his 
own memory, and he examined the hound carefully before 
he could identify the dead brute as the keeper’s long-lost 
watch-dog. 

He and Valentine stared grimly at the dead mad dog, 
then by mutual consent walked forward together to enter 
itsden. 

What they found there neither of them ever disclosed 
to living man or woman. Suffice it to say that the dis 
appearance of all four children was absolutely accounted 
for. 

When at last they had collected the utterly indescriba- 
ble remains which lay about in charnel house profusion, 
and laid them gently together—a night-marish heap— 
both men turned their backs upon the foul, bespattered 
scene of death, throwing themselves down on the heather 
a little way off, utterly overcome. 

Lovett Valentine sat with his head between his knees 
for several moments, and O’Connoll, at a little distance, 
was equally immovable. 

The Friend was the first to recover. 

“Got a flask about you?” he enquired, in a weak 
whisper. 

‘“Yes—here you are. Leave some for me,” groaned 
O’Connoll, between his paroxysms. 

After a little time the whiskey helped to revive them, 
and enabled them to conquer the awful nausea by which 
both had been seized. 

‘“Give me some baccy, old man. Fagan’s got my 
pouch in my cartridge bag,” Maurice wiped his streaming 
eyes. 

‘“‘ Have a cigar instead.” 

The Friend threw over his case, and both men began 
to smoke. 

Again silence fell on them both, as they sat, their eyes 
looking at the lovely panorama stretched out below them, 
unseeing its glorious beauty, filled always with the con- 
sciousness of the ghoulish spot behind their backs. 

‘The mothers must zever know,” O’Connoll said at 
last. 
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“Good Heavens! Not if we can help it!” 
“ Better have the fate of their children a mystery for 
ever than picture—even fazut/y—this!” Maurice gave a 
coughing sob. 

“Won't we ave to tell the police?” 

‘And so ensure inquests on—those!” O’Connoll 
shuddered and half glanced at the pyre of human remains 
behind. ‘ Not if I know it!” 

‘What about the wretched girl in prison, for instance ?” 

Maurice thought for a few minutes in silence. 

“T shall tell Weir the D.I.”* he said, ‘and if neces- 
sary, | will go myself to Dublin Castle. But it only 
means that three more women will join poor Norah 
Quigly in the Asylum if—if this accursed business ever 
gets to the mothers’ ears. Come on now, Valentine, and 
help me cover—them—with stones.” 

“We ought by rights to send Fagan for the police. 
By law ei 

“Damn the law!” cried O’Connoll angrily. ‘ Man, 
you have never known what it is to have a child of your 
own yet, or seen the wife you love holding her firstborn 
in her arms. If you 4ad you would not hesitate 
for a moment about keeping those unhappy women 
ignorant—at all costs—of the Unutterable Horror you 
and I are now going to conceal!” 
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“Well,” said Betty O’Connoll, a note of distinct injury 
sounding in her voice, “this is the last time I take the 
trouble to order nice lunches for any men! First of all 
these two don’t come for it until an hour past the time 
they agreed upon, and next they both turn green when 
we offer them anything to eat, and neither of them have 
touched a single dish!” 

‘Men are always quite inexplicable, and at their best 
very queer creatures, dear,” agreed the English Visitor 
sweetly. 


ANDREW MERRY. 


* District Inspector, Royal Irish Constabulary. 


The Mitbridatic Drop. 
I. 
IN THE VINEYARD. 


Ir was a glowing autumn evening in the year 1453—the 
year that, to the disgrace of Christendom, witnessed the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks and the fall of the 
Empire in the East. Little, however, did the pair of 
lovers who had just met among the vines in a fair nook of 
Rhineland, not far from Coblenz, concern themselves about 
politics and the rise or ruin of kingdoms. Their own 
sorrows and troubles were quite enough for them. For 
Otto Engelbach had appointed this tryst to bid farewell 
for long years to the maiden of his heart, the beautiful Anna 
Baumgarten. 

‘‘] suppose you are right, Otto,” sighed the girl as they 
sat beneath the clustering grapes which were rapidly 
approaching maturity; ‘‘as you say, youth is the season for 
high achievement ; and Mary and the saints forbid that 
I should ask or expect my lover to linger by my side in 
ignoble dalliance when fame and wealth are to be won in 
foreign lands by good sword and valiant heart.” 

‘Maiden mine,” enthusiastically exclaimed the young 
man, “I never for an instant doubted your decision. _ Ill 
indeed would honour fare if love were to be cast into the 
opposite side of the balance. But you, my guardian 
angel, have ever fostered, far from discouraging, each 
noble impulse within me.” 

** How could I do otherwise, dear Otto? I could not 
bear that aught unworthy should be associated with the 
name of my beloved. Your honour, believe me, is as 
dear to me as mine own.” 
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“There spoke your noble heart, dear Anna. Yes, 
honour above all—even above love itself. Sweet are the 
musical ripples of our lordly Rhine, sweet are the golden 
autumnal vineyards, sweet the voice of the beloved 
maiden whispering her passion at eventide ; but sweeter 
than all these is the fame that waits upon glorious deeds, 
and the kiss of soft and faithful lips that greets the return- 
ing warrior.” 

“That kiss, dear Otto, be sure, shall await you. I am 
yours and yours only for ever—for ever.” 

These tender vows were there and then mutually sealed 
in the usual fashion, and the lovers sat long silent with 
throbbing hearts, while the westering sun drew nearer and 
ever nearer to the golden and ruby gates that mark his 
evening goal. 

Rousing himself at last from a delicious trance, Otto 
seemed suddenly to give way to less pleasurable motions. 
His brow became clouded, and Anna, with the quick ear 
of love heard him sigh deeply. 

“ Alas! Otto,” she said, ‘“ that is surely not the way to 
keep up a brave heart—to show your trust in your 
maiden !” 

“Nay,” rejoined her lover, “it was not doubt of your 
truth—it was not even the thought of our parting, bitter 
though it be, that elicited my sigh. You would scarcely 
guess the cause, and I do not think I ought to tell you.” 

Otto Engelbach was but a novice in the ways of court- 
ship, and the marvellous intricacies of the female heart, 
or he would surely have known that merely to hint at a 
secret to a woman, and so pique her curiosity, makes the 
keeping of it an absolute impossibility. 

“ Dearest Otto,” begged the girl with tearful eyes, ‘you 
must confide to me the reason of your disquietude. There 
never have been secrets between us. Surely you will not 
begin to hide your troubles from me on the eve of our 
separation ?” 

It is always difficult for a lover to resist the tender 
accents, the pleading eyes of the girl of his choice; and 
Otto, thus adjured, gave way at once. 

‘I did not wish to sadden you,” he murmured. “It 
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was but a dream—a strange, troubled, evil dream that | 
had last night. Methought I stood in a small square 
chamber, draped from floor to ceiling in black, and dimly 
lighted by two tall tapers burning at the foot of a mean 
pallet. Against the wall and facing the couch was reared 
a huge crucifix of ebony. The Divine Figure thereon 
seemed to my distempered fancy actually living, and 
writhing in terrible agony. A feeling of indescribable 
horror came over me, and my eyes were irresistibly drawn 
from the sacred emblem and its burden to the bed. There 
lay a dead man with uncovered face. I could not choose 
but look, for an awful fascination overmastered me. Anna, 
the pale cold face of that corpse was mine own!” 

The brave girl, with an almost superhuman effort, 
checked—for her lover’s sake—the wild cry of anguish 
that rose from heart to lips, and for that lover’s sake she 
even smiled through her tears. 

“Think not of it,” she managed to get out, with an 
assumed air of cheerfulness. ‘‘ That vision was but the 
foul offspring of sorrow and night. No wise man, or 
woman either, heeds these vain phantasms. You have 
youth and hope and love and valour to aid you in the 
battle of life—a battle which is fought in the open, and 
under the sunlit heavens of God—and the world is tull 
of golden potentialities—golden prizes. Strive for these, 
and banish sorrow, and then you will have more gladsome 
thoughts by day and brighter dreams at night. 

‘‘But, Otto,” she continued earnestly, ‘to return from 
dreamland to the workaday world, you are going to a 
land whose guile is as proverbial as its beauty ; where the 
poisonous asp of treachery lurks beneath the flowers of 
pleasure, and the fruit of love where secret coats of maild 
are needed to turn the point of the assassin’s dagger, and 
the deadly drug lurks in the bowl of pretended friendship. 
Such are the dangers—the real dangers which you have 
to fear—not the vague threatenings of idle dreams. In 
fair fight, I know, your brave Teuton heart and hand can 
always guard your head ; but alas! Teuton honesty is no 
match for Italian fraud. And I—what can I do, dearest 

Jtto? Little else save pray, and wait, and hope. Yet 
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have I an amulet which you must promise me never to 
part with. Here it is”—and she placed in her lover’s 
hand a massive gold ring of quaint and antique workman- 
ship which held in its collet, in lieu of brilliant or other 
stone, a small sphere of the same metal. ‘‘ This has been 
an heirloom in our family ever since the days of my great- 
grandsire, whom people deemed a wizard. The sphere, 
which is hollow within, and opened by pressing this small 
spring, contains a drop of liquid so virtuous as a universal 
antidote—my ancestor, its discoverer, called it St¢//a Mzth- 
vidatica—that when placed upon the tongue it imme- 
diately neutralises the effect of the most subtle and virulent 
poison. Treasure this ring for my sake. Who knows 
but that it may be the means of saving you in some deadly 
strait?” 

“] will een take and treasure it for your sake, 
hebchen,” rejoined Otto, as he placed the ring upon his 
finger ; “although I somewhat doubt its alleged marvel- 
lous properties. St. Ursula and all her Virgins forefend 
that I should ever need to try them! For the rest, I have’ 
far more confidence in your love and prayers as an anti- 
dote and prophylactic against all evil than I have in the 
venerable shade of Mithridates, King of Pontus, and the 
wonderful drop which your ancestor named after him ; 
and be sure that I shall never forget the Fatherland, the 
Rhine, and my little Rhine maiden beneath the sunny 
skies of Italy.” 

It was now time for the lovers to interchange, amid 
smiles and tears and kisses, their auf wiedersehen (good- 
bye). The morning sun had scarcely risen when Otto 
Engelbach was on the road to Italy. 
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Il. 
On THE BALCONY. 


‘ARE, then, these Osmanli so brave, Signor Otto?” 

“Yes, lady, most valiant in fight. They reckon their 
lives as of none account, and go into battle prepared to 
conquer or die. You should have seen how in the last 
sea-fight off Rhodes they struggled on obstinately, long 
after all was lost, against the might of Venice, their 
galleys sheering off sullenly only when the sea was dyed 
with the blood of their best and noblest.” 

“Truly,” said Beatrice Manfredoni, her face flushing 
and her glance kindling, ‘it must have been a glorious 
sight—a day to be remembered by Venice and by me— 
by me especially, for my father’s life was in sore jeopardy, 
and was saved by you. O, Santa Madonna! 1 can 
picture the scene. Manfredoni’s guard was broken and 
beaten down by the gigantic Turkish leader, the frag- 
ments of his shattered brand lay on the deck, and he was 
completely at the mercy of the infidel, when, like a paladin 
of romance, his gallant German esquire came to the 
rescue, and with one trenchant blow of his mighty sword, 
cleft the turbaned head of my father’s antagonist to the 
chine. Then, oh then, after the many vicissitudes of the 
changing fight, the Cross slowly soared to the zenith of 
victory, never to be displaced again, and the Crescent 
waned and waned till its last faint vanishing rays fell 
upon drifting and burning wrecks, the A‘gean cumbered 
with corpses, and the billowing sails of Sultan Mahomet’s 
flying galleys. Surely, surely on that day the fall of 
Byzantium and the death of Constantine Palzologus were 
at least partly avenged in the slaughter of those foul 
locusts of Asia.” 

As she spoke, Beatrice Manfredoni, with her red-gold 
Venetian hair, her lapis lazuli eyes not without a fire-glint 
of passion lurking in their depths, her pure dazzling 
milky complexion, her graceful drapery and statuesque 
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attitude, might well have passed for Clio, the Muse of 
History, reciting a battle-scene to Apollo. 

Not but that Otto Engelbach resembled Mars rather 
than Apollo. | His was a tall well-knit frame. His hair 
and moustache were of a tawny yellow, but his originally 
fair complexion was tanned by the ardent rays of five 
Italian summers. His blue eyes gleamed with martial 
ardour, agreeably tempered by a sober modesty. He 
looked, in fact, what he was, a gallant soldier and a 
truthful man. 

His reply to the impassioned rhapsody of the fair pro- 
totype of Corinne was sufficiently characteristic. 

“That day was indeed a glorious one for Christendom, 
for Italy, and for the Queen of the Adriatic. As for me, 
I simply did my duty.” 

“Vou TZedescht are modest,” commented, Beatrice, 
with a soft light in her wondrous eyes. “ But, to return 
to our first point, how do you account for the almost in- 
variable success of the sons of Othman in their contests 
with the flower of our Western chivalry ? ” 

‘Kismet and the Houris,” responded Otho, “quite 
sufficiently account for it all. In other words, their in- 
vincible fatalism—their conviction that what is to be will 
be, and that man has nothing to do but acquiesce in the 
immutable—and their comforting belief that beautiful 
and immortal nymphs await in Paradise the warriors who 
have fallen in defence of Islam to lave their wounds, to 
cheer their spirit, and to bless them with the joys of an 
endless love.” 

“Fate and love are strong incentives, indeed.” sighed 
Beatrice. ‘Our Christian creed, it is true, concerns 
itself not with the former; but surely our Christian war- 
riors are not always ignorant and insensible of the 
latter ?” 

As she spoke, she cast a stolen glance upon Otto. 

The young man-at-arms had detected the glance, 
whose meaning it was impossible to misinterpret, and 
maintained a rather awkward silence. 

“T suppose,” continued Beatrice with languid intona- 
tion, “ your German maidens are fair—very fair ? ” 
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Otto, this time roused to enthusiasm, eagerly replied, 
‘Oh, yes, lady, fair as the dawn, and pure as the waters 
of our beloved Rhine——” 

‘And cold as the ¢vamontano that blows from their 
northern land,” interrupted Beatrice, scornfully, empha- 
sising her words as she noted with surprise and anger the 
earnestness with which the young man spoke—“ cold and 
incapable of love. Otto—” and the German started, for 
his employer’s daughter had never before addressed him 
simply by his Christian name—“ Otto, only the women of 
the South know what love means—only the women of the 
South can impart that blissful knowledge to the 
beloved!” 

One at least of the parties to this conversation now 
trod upon remarkably perilous ground—perilous, although 
a woman’s light step will often trip safely over the thin 
layer of ashes beneath which seethes the burning lava of 
passion, when a man’s clumsy foot would inevitably 
stumble and sink. There in the gathering dusk, in the 
cool shadows, upon the balcony of the marble palazzo of 
the Manfredoni, above the Grand Canal, while the dark 
gondolas shot hither and thither beneath them, and the 
seductive notes of guitar and mandoline caressingly 
saluted their ears, they sat on and on—the proper order 
of things reversed—the woman talking eagerly of love, 
the man listening with a constrained attention and a 
distrait air. For Beatrice Manfredoni, the haughty 
patrician beauty, the daughter and heiress of the proudest 
noble in Venice, loved with all the fervour of her 
passionate heart the German soldier of fortune, her 
father’s retainer. 

And he? Although pure and steadfast as Galahad, he 
could not but read in the eyes, could not but hear in 
every tone of the soft murmured Italian of this fair way- 
ward impetuous child of the South, this secret—if secret 
it could now be called—of her soul. Not only so; the 
hour, the air, the music, the romantic surroundings—all 
these things conspired to speak of, to tempt to, love. 
Nevertheless the constant heart of the loyal Teuton 
swerved not by one hair’s breadth from its allegiance to 
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the maiden on the banks of the distant Rhine. No 
thought, no accent, no deed of his in that hour of 
fiery trial belied the vows made five years ago in the 
sunny vineyard near Coblenz. The charms of the 
bewitching siren by his side might have lulled into fatal 
slumber a conscience less manly, but Otto retained within 
his heart an antidote against the sweet poison of her 
eyes—his undying love for Anna Baumgarten. 


IT]. 


In Tue Tolts. 


Guipo MANFREDONI was a typical Venetian noble and 
statesman of the Cinquecento: a puzzling and contradic- 
tory epitome of some of the best and many of the worst 
features of the strangely complex and versatile Italian 
character. He was intensely proud of his long line of 


illustrious ancestry, which he traced back to the ancient 
Aquileia, and was a man of unquestionable ability, no 
little refinement, and a courageous disposition—when the 
finer arts of diplomacy failed and he was compelled to 
face a foe in the open. On the other hand he was crafty, 
treacherous, and cruel, ungrateful and unscrupulous. He 
lived in an atmosphere of dissimulation and intrigue, and 
his mind wasa labyrinth of tortuous winding ways of dark 
and dangerous policy. Like most men of profoundly 
dishonest nature, he frequently formed erroneous judg- 
ments on the conduct, character, and motives of others— 
judgments warped by the perverted bias of his own soul. 
He trusted no man, and rather prided himself on the fact 
that, though he had many tools, he did not possess a 
single friend. The wife of his youth had died in giving 
birth to Beatrice, his only child. Her he had pampered, 
admired, and loved—after a fashion—for her beauty, 
grace, and accomplishments ; but above all because she 
was likely—by means of some lofty alliance—to minister 
to his pride and advancement in the State. Judge, there- 
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fore, of his indignation and alarm when he awoke one day 
to the fact that the heiress of the Manfredoni was madly 
in love with the lowly German adventurer, Otto Engel- 
bach, who had attached himself to his service some five 
years before ! 

Veiling his resentment for the present, he set himself 
to the ignoble task of prying upon the moods and actions 
of his daughter and his retainer. It was thus that from 
behind the arras of the saloon he had been an unseen 
witness of the dialogue which we have narrated in the 
last chapter. He, of course, knew nothing of, and, in 
any case, would have been quite incapable of appreciat- 
ing, the true motive of Otto’s reserve. He simply attri- 
buted it to the surprise which the latter would naturally 
feel at his good fortune in attracting the favourable notice 
of a noble damsel, and to that innate gaucherze with 
which the supple Italian credited all Zedeschz. He never 
for one instant dreamt of the possibility that an unknown 
foreigner—a mere man-at-arms—might reject the 
advances of a scion of the old Venetian nobility, endowed 
with no ordinary share of personal attractions, and sole 
heiress of her father’s wealth. 

Guido Manfredoni sat in his cabinet gloomily brooding 
over the situation, which, he thought, had now become so 
alarmingly critical as to call for immediate action. 

‘“‘ Per Bacco,” he mused, “ many are the tangled skeins 
I have unravelled in my time, but this present imbroglio 
defies even my patience and ingenuity. Beatrice inherits 
all her mother’s passionate and ardent nature, and but 
little of my prudence and /fmesse. Her love for Otto, 
unless I much mistake her, will overleap all obstacles ; 
menaces and persuasion would be alike wasted upon her. 
And Otto? We Italians know what the Zedeschz are. 
They are good servants, brave soldiers, stout fellows, tools 
of an inestimable value to a cunning artificer, but, left to 
themselves, blundering simpletons, and mere wax in the 
hands of women. For five years has this Otto Engelbach 
been true and faithful to me and to the State. Ever has 
he fought with conspicuous gallantry by my side in the 
armies of Venice; and in that recent engagement off 
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Rhodes, so eloquently described by Beatrice just now, but 
for his timely intervention, I had been sped in my des- 
perate encounter with the Turkish admiral. Cospetto/ I 
seem to see the flash of the miscreant’s scimitar even now. 

“Yes, very true; I owe this young man my life. But, 
for all that, the pure blood of the Manfredoni must never 
—never—be sullied by the alliance of the last of the line 
with an outer barbarian, the son of some hoggish German 
burgher, a mere lansquenet. So much is settled. What 
next?” 

The wily Venetian bowed his head in his hands and 
thought long and deeply. No light or trivial matter 
engaged his attention ; nothing less than a man’s life was 
at stake, and that man his trusty, faithful follower, the 
preserver of his life. 

He rose at last, and paced the chamber to and fro with 
disordered steps. His face was livid and his features 
worked convulsively. Suddenly he paused. 

“Tt must be so,” he muttered ; ‘there is no alterna- 
tive. Its operation is sure and speedy, and I have tested 
it before.” 

He opened a cupboard in the wall, and took from the 
inmost recess a polished steel casket, elaborately worked, 
and inlaid with gold. Unlocking this he produced a 
miniature pouch of red taffeta, and poured from thence a 
small quantity of what seemed to be an almost impalpable 
grey dust into one of the goblets which stood on the table 
before him. : 

“Italy's deadliest weapon,” he murmured, with a sinis- 
ter smile; ‘‘slaying more surely than Swiss broadsword 
or Turkish scimitar! ” 

Then, summoning a domestic, he said, “ Bid the Signor — 
Otto attend me here with all speed.” 

The great crimson sun was setting over the canals of 
Venice, and the lagoons of the Lido, when Otto made his 
appearance. The rays poured through the narrow case- 
ment of the apartment, and formed upon its floor the 
strange semblance of a broad stream of blood. 

“Well, Otto, my good friend,” cried Manfredoni, 
addressing the young man, “ you are, as ever, ready and 
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prompt. What would we Italians do, with all our astute- 
ness—and we are really credited with far more than 
we possess—without the strong arms and faithful breasts 
of the Zedeschi and their kindred the Svzzzerz ! ” 

‘“Once more,” he proceeded, ‘‘do I require your ser- 
vices, cavo m0, upon a most delicate mission. But before 
we talk of business, you must pledge me in a goblet of 
Cyprus wine’”—here he filled two tall glasses, one of 
them that which contained the fatal powder, from a 
flagon which stood at his hand. 

“ Drink,” he gaily commanded, as he tendered him the 
poisoned draught ; ‘“‘it is a vintage fit for gods. You will 
find it a veritable nepenthe.” 

The rich purple liquor bubbled and mantled in the cup, 
as Otto raised it, and with the words, ‘“‘ Health and pros- 
perity, Ser Guido!” drained its contents. 

“And now, gallant Otto,” were his employer's next 
words, ‘‘ you must accompany me to a distant part of the 
palazzo. There I shall entrust you with the secret, and 
thence you must go forth on the mission which I have 
named.” 

So saying, he took the young man’s arm in a friendly 
way. 

Otto, although strictly moderate in his potations, was 
not unaccustomed to the luscious and heady wines of the 
South. He therefore marvelled much at an uncomfortable 
sense of stupour and dizziness which was gradually creep- 
ing over him. 

With full confidence, however, in the man whose life 
he had so recently saved, he accompanied Manfredoni, 
who ledhim through an almost interminable succession 
of corridors to a quarter of the palazzo whither he had 
never before penetrated. The atmosphere now became 
cold and damp, and the gloom was only partially dissi- 
pated at intervals by narrow loopholes, or meurtriéres, 
pierced in the external wall of the gallery. 

His guide paused at last before a low-browed door of 
iron, which he opened quickly, apparently by pressing 
some hidden spring. 

“Wait here. I will rejoin you in a moment,” he 
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muttered, as he gently pushed the young man into the 
chamber. 

The next moment the door closed with harsh clangour, 
and he was a prisoner. 

Completely dazed as he now was, and overcome with 
an increasing and deadly sensation of sickness and faint- 
ress, Otto was still sufficiently alive to outward impres- 
sions to start with horror and dismay as he looked around 
him. 

Well might the stout soldier tremble and look aghast, 
for the cell within which he stood was the exact repro- 
duction of that which he had seen in his extraordinary 
and terrible dream in Germany five years before! Too 
well did he recognise all the gloomy details. His prison 
—his tomb, it might be—was rectangular in shape, of no 
great dimensions, but apparently lofty, and hung through- 
out with heavy draperies of funereal black. Its sole fur- 
niture was a low couch—unlike that in his vision, how- 
ever, this was still untenanted—at the foot of which burned 
with yellow, sickly glare, two tall candles. Their sombre 
rays fell upon the bed, and upon a mighty cross of ebony, 
bearing the form of the suffering Christ, which was reared 
against the opposite wall. 

While Otto gazed around him in agony, he heard a 
voice which seemed to come from the vaulted roof. 

It was that of Manfredoni ! 

“Wretched man!’—so rang the terrible accents— 
“prepare to die! A subtle poison was mingled with the 
wine which you drank but now, and you have scarce an 
hour to live. You saved my life, it is true, but you can- 
celled the obligation when you sought to rob me of that 
which is dearer to. me than life—my daughter Beatrice. 

“Did you dream that heaven or earth would permit an 
obscure German adventurer to mate with the last of the 
Manfredoni? You have compelled me to become your 
judge and your executioner. Farewell for ever, Otto 
Engelbach ; you have learned the secret I spoke of; the 
mission you go on hence is to the realm of death.. So 
far, at least, I have kept faith with you. Now—for your 
time is short—make your peace with heaven.” 


13 
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There was a sound as though of a trap-door closing 
above, and the wretched prisoner, who had just listened 
to his death-sentence, was left to himself. 

“| may as well fulfil the rest of the vision,” he sighed, 
as he sank down upon the pallet and fixed his aching eyes 
upon the crucifix. 

Whirling and delirious thoughts now thronged the 
brain of the sufferer. The bitterness of death was upon 
him. The dark figure before him was, he fancied, con- 
torted with spasms of more than mortal agony. From 
his dream and its realisation his distempered mind wan- 
dered to the place where, and the beloved one to whom, 
he had narrated it. Then, with a sudden thrill, he re- 
membered Anna Baumgarten’s parting gift. Through 
storm and sunshine, in peace and strife, for five long years 
that ring had never left his finger. Surely in that dread 
hour he might test its mystic properties ; he could but 
fail. Yes, he would die obeying the injunctions of his 
dearest love so far away—his love whom in this sad 
world he should never meet again. 

And so the spring is touched by his trembling finger ; 
the tiny golden cup is exposed to view. Within it is the 
famous Stzdla Mithridatica, a liquid globule, bright as a 
diamond or a dewdrop. With jealous care he removes the 
ring from his finger, inverts its sparkling treasure upon his 
feverish tongue, and—oh, wonder of the chymic art !— 
straizhiway feels that the deadly foe within him has been 
vanquished and beaten back from the citadel of life. 

Otto Engelbach started from his funeral couch his own 
old daring self, full of energy and resource. 

“Grant me, heaven,” he ejaculated, ‘to make my 
escape from this living tomb, and I shall soon rid Italy, 
that home of perfidy and assassins, of my presence. 
And then—hey for love and the Rhineland! I have 
ducats and gems enow—the fruit of my campaigning— 
concealed within my doublet to make Anna and myself 
rich for life.” 

In all haste—for he dreaded the return of Manfredoni, 
who might not be unaccompanied—Otto, pushing aside 
the sable hangings, sought, but sought in vain, for some 
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mode of egress. The chamber seemed to be literally 
cased with iron. Spent and weary, he was about to 
abandon his futile search and resign himself once more 
despairingly to his fate, whatever that might be, when he 
noticed a small knob or protuberance in the angle of the 
wall. He pressed it frantically, and an iron plate or 
panel slid noislessly aside, disclosing an aperture wide 
enough to admit a man’s body. Through this he crept, 
and after proceeding some distance on his hands and 
knees, caught at last a glimpse of moon and stars, and 
found himself at the head of a stone staircase leading to a 
postern which opened on the Grand Canal. 
Life and liberty were his! 


* * * * 


Some months after these events Otto and Anna wan- 
dered once more through the vineyard by the Rhine 


where we first made their acquaintance. It was the eve 
of their bridal day. 


He had been talking over his adventures and perils in 
the fair but dangerous land of Italy. 

“ Dearest Anna,” he whispered, “after heaven I owe 
my preservation to two talismans, both bestowed by you— 
your love treasured within my heart, and upon my finger 
the ring containing the marvellous Mzthridatic Drop.” 


W. B. WALLACE. 





Broken China. 


It was all my friend S——~’s fault. Easy enough for an 
accomplished Mandarin scholar to tell me to “sit down 
and learn Cantonese.” He was serenely seated in the 
happy valley. ‘Sit down and learn it,” said S——. 

“And the ¢ones?” I rejoined, doubtfully. 

‘‘Oh! don’t trouble yourself about them,” was the calm 
reply. ‘You mustn’t look upon them as tones, you 
know. Just imitate your teacher’s voice.” 

The light from the shaded lamp fell softly on the silver 
and glass and flowers of Colonel Blankley’s dinner-table; 
and, yes, there was no doubt about it, Blankley’s claret 
was uncommonly good, and S——’s voice was very soft 
and pleasant. Besides, he had got me on my weak point 
—languages. Next day I borrowed a Cantonese grammar, 
and two days later was sitting down in the cool of an 
Eastern dawn to take my first lesson in Chinese. 

Not unadvisedly had I dreaded the tyranny of tones, 
as I soon discovered. Patiently, indeed, did my teacher 
take me through the eight which adorn the language of 
Canton, four in the ‘‘upper” four in the “ lower” series 
—to wit, the “ Sheung p’ing,” the ‘‘sheung-sheung,” the 
‘“‘sheung-hu,” the ‘‘sheung-yap,” the ‘ Ha-p’ing,” the 
‘“‘ha-sheung,” the “ha-hu,” the “ha-yap.” With grave, 
passionless face, he listened to my attempts at following 
the fine modulations. Then, with a low chuckle, “ All 
the same tone,” he said; adding presently, ‘“‘ All Europeans 
speak in the first tone at first.” 

“Et apres?” | thought. 

So for the moment we left these details and looked at 
things more generally. Then I began to see the real 
charm of the enterprise upon which I had set out. For 
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a language in which to “sell” is maz, and to “buy” is 
mat, at once elicits sympathy. Great commercial possi- 
bilities spread themselves before one. There is a pleas- 
ing elasticity in the relations of meum and tuum. 

Though this, indeed, forms but an opening peep at a 
linguistic paradise, a kind of fairy zmvztatzon a la danse. 
Beyond, a vista of a thousand airy shapes that dance and 
twinkle in the fair sunlight of the Cantonese landscape 
make one’s breath come short and fast, and one’s heart 
bound with admiration, One subtle tone misplaced, and 
lo! a career wrecked or a reputation blasted! 

“ Poh-shu ” a ‘“ book,” and “ poh-shu ” a “tree”; ‘‘sze” 
“dead,” and ‘‘sze” “ four,” and “sze” ‘‘to write ”; “‘cha” 
“tea,” and “cha” a “fork ”; “tong ” “soup,” and ‘‘tong” 
“Chinese,” and ‘‘tong” “copper”! ‘Thank you,” said 
I to my teacher, ‘‘ perhaps, don’t you think, perhaps that 
will be enough for to-day ?” 

It is a helpful language, too, for should you be standing 
doubtful whether to ‘‘mai” or to ‘‘ mai,” up will glide a 
friendly Mongolian, whispering, ‘‘ M’hai,” “ Don’t.” 

After this we began to talk, for ‘as soon” (S. had 
said) ‘‘as soon as you get a few words together you must 
practice talking.” Now, I had got some words together, 
close together, indeed, jostling one another, and even 
odds as to which would come up first. A thousand to 
one also that it would be the wrong tone. 

“Place ‘forks in the tea-pot,” I remarked briskly, and 
by way of saying something at once practical and neat. 

Leung Kam Tsun, most solid, staid, and reliable of 
men, smiled gravely, and replied, after the manner of the 
Schools, with a question. 

“Will you take a book and mend the waistcoat that 
hangs from the top of the tree ?” 

“We might,” I rejoined abruptly, ‘‘ place the head of 
a bad Chinaman in the oven.” 
~ If Kam Tsun was hurt by the brusque remark he did 
not show it. 

“You are anxious,” he went on kindly, ‘to buy one 
dead shrimp for six dollars. Here are three cents; do 
Not spend them all at once.” 
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“Tear up my clothes,” I said, rising, for the air of the 
room was hot and stifling, ‘“‘and give me a visiting card, 
for I am about to pay a call.” 

This was the beginning of many interesting conversa- 
tions. 

F. THorotp Dickson. 





The Soul of the Brabmin: AH Psychical 
Problem. 


CHAPTER I. 


“So this is poor Archie’s legacy !—this is a handsome 
but rather queer one, Captain Lyall.” 

“Granted ; but it is very valuable—worth a couple of 
thousand, if not more.” 

“You don’t say so? It’s the jewels, of course.” 

‘Not altogether. It is of great antiquity. Magnificent 
work like that cannot be reproduced now; the secret is 
lost. How old would you say that weapon was, 
Hillyard ?” 

David Hillyard shook his head; like most men who 
have never been in the East, he had no knowledge of the 
native arts. Captain Lyall smiled. 

“Six centuries must have passed since that hilt was 
fashioned and that steel tempered,” he said quietly. 
“Look at this.” 

He lifted the small, glittering article as he spoke, and 
held it up. It was a tiny dagger—its blade only a few 
inches in length, its handle representing a lizard. Taking 
the point between his thumb and forefinger, he bent the 
blade backward till its tip touched the shaft, then let it 
go, when it sprang to its straight form again with a flash 
like living water and a queer singing sound, unlike any- 
thing Hillyard had ever heard. The blade seemed to 
quiver angrily for an instant, while red rays darted up and 
down its length with lightning-like rapidity. But it was 
only for a moment ; the clear steel resumed its cold, cruel 
glitter, and the Captain laid the weapon back on the table 
beside its sheath. 


‘They cannot make steel so flexible as that now-a- 
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days, no more than they can imitate nature as has been 
done on that handle,” he observed. ‘“ That lizard might 
be a living creature, the imitation is so perfect.” 

“It’s rather a harmless little thing to choose for a 
handle to such a wicked-looking article,” said Hillyard. 

“Tt doesn't represent a harmless animal; that is a 
Darrah lizard, one of the most deadly little beasts ever 
discovered, but fortunately, very rare,” was Lyall’s reply. 

‘‘Have you ever come across one over there?” asked 
David curiously, Lyall’s tone was so significant. 

‘Twice ; though very few Europeans ever see one at 
all,” said Lyall, “And ’pon my word but for knowing 
that it’s only a handle, I should believe that was a third 
one I see before me,” and he touched the lizard with a 
look of genuine admiration. 

‘My first sight of one was when we had camped on 
one of our marches,” he resumed. ‘It was near a ruined 
temple, and I strolled out with Hamilton of ours to smoke 
a cigar in the coolness, after dinner. I had my terrier 
with me, and we were dawdling among the fallen pillars 
when the dog started one of these creatures from under a 
stone. The terrier was young and untrained ; she made 
a great fuss, barking and pursuing the lizard. She got 
so near it I thought she would snap and kill it, so I called 
her off. But the vicious little beast turned on the dog, 
and whether it spat in her eyes or bit her nose | can’t say, 
but with a yell of pain Jilt ran back to me, and the 
lizard disappeared. But in a quarter of an hour the poor 
doggie was dead—died in strong convulsions. My 
opinion is that the creature spat, but Hamilton says it bit 
the dog, so I don’t really know; as Jilt’s head was so 
enormously swelled we could not tell. My other sight of 
a Darrah was when I was being carried in my palkee after 
a sharp attack of fever. I saw it looking down at me 
from a branch above the path. My bearers saw it too, 
and ran from it, taking me, of course, with them. There 
are so few of these poisonous lizards now that they are 
not much spoken about, but I am told they were quite 
common when we first occupied India. They're long- 
lived, too, the natives say. Most lizards are, I think.” 
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Hillyard took up the dagger, and examined it more 
closely. The handle was of a dark shining green—the 
lizard’s forelegs extended forming the cross-handle, the 
blade being like a long silvery tongue, and the slender 
tail turned and twisted round the hind feet and body to 
form the handle proper. The reptile’s eyes were two 
large diamonds, magnificent “ cat’s-eye ” diamonds, whose 
yellow dazzling glow gave the head a curious, watchful 
look. Behind the eyes a patch of vivid crimson was 
simulated by a pair of great oval carbuncles of exactly 
the same size, the mottled pattern on head and body 
alike being carried out in countless sapphires, amethyst, 
topaz, and emerald stones, so beautifully set that their 
combined lustre shifted, gleamed, and _ scintillated as 
though the creature breathed. The long, pale lines that 
ran round the entire animal from corner to corner of its 
mouth, separating the back and upper part from the 
throat, abdomen, and tail, were composed of pearls, opals, 
moonstones, and other semi-opaque gems, and the whole, 
even to the minute diamond-tipped claws, represented 
such wonderful ingenuity, skill, and patience, that, even 
had the materials been less costly, would have won the 
admiration of more civilised workmen than those who had 
fashioned it. 

David Hillyard laid the weapon down with a reluctant 
hand ; he had held it for a long time. 

‘“T could look at it for hours,” he said, smiling. “ How 
came Archie to possess such a rare treasure? Who gave 
ithim? He could not purchase an article so much 
beyond his means.” 

‘It was bequeathed to him by a brother officer, if I 
remember, Major Owen, who met such a tragic fate. But 
Bannerman will be able to tell you. He knows,” answered 
Lyall. 

ve And who is Bannerman?” inquired David, his gaze 
still fixed upon his new possession, 

“Poor Archie’s Irish soldier-servant,” was the reply. 
“‘But that reminds me, Bannerman has some strange 
ideas about the dagger, though how he came to have them 
Heaven knows. Like all uneducated Irishmen, he is 
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fearfully superstitious, so I suppose that’s why he believes 
the thing is uncanny.” 

‘‘Bannerman wanted to enter my service after his 
master’s death,” resumed the Captain. ‘ But as I was 
going home, and it wanted but a few months of the time 
when he could take his discharge and gain a good service 
pension, I persuaded him to wait for it. I expect he'll 
be over with the next batch of time-expired men. He is 
sure to look us both up. I think he has my address and 
knows yours. He always posted his master’s letters, you 
know.” 

“Tf he’s a decent fellow I'll keep an eye on him for 
Archie’s sake,” said Hillyard warmly. 

“ As worthy a fellow as ever wore the Queen’s scarlet,” 
said Lyall sententiously. ‘“ Now my trust is discharged 
I must be off, Davie. We'll meet to-night, of course, at 
the Granger's ‘crush,’ and you'll dine with me and a few 
old chums at the club on Friday.” 

Left alone, Hillyard examined his queer legacy again. 
How weirdly beautiful it was! What lovely lights flashed 
from the gems upon the lizard! He tried to count them, 
but never got further than the mouth of the reptile. ‘he 
great cat’s-eye diamonds with their yellow gleam hada 
strange, watchful expression, he fancied, as though the 
creature expected him to do something, and wished to: 
see what. The tiny weapon fascinated him by its 
beauty. He laid it aside reluctantly at last, but the time 
was passing, his work could not wait (he was a journalist), 
he was tied to a certain hour, and could not spare a 
minute longer. 

‘“‘T’ll have a thorough inspection later on, and I really 
think I'll take it with me to-night ; it will be a capital 
protector, and it’s far too valuable to leave in a place like 
this,” he said to himself, as he sat down to write after 
slipping the dagger into its sheath and covering it with 
some loose papers. 

He was fully occupied till the dusk of the November 
afternoon had fallen. He laid down his pen as the clock 
struck four, and the lad sent for his “‘ copy” knocked at. 
the door of his chambers. 
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“T’ve saved myself by the skin of my teeth,” he mut- 
tered, collecting his scattered sheets. ‘‘ Hullo, Coles! 
Are you quite well, lad? You look precious seedy.” 

‘I’m quite well, thank you, sir,” answered the boy, a 
slender, nervous-looking fellow of fourteen. ‘‘ There’s a 
foreign gentleman outside; I think he’s coming up 
here.” 

‘All right, Coles, tell him as you go down that I am 
disengaged,” said David. ‘‘There’s your packet, so 
be off.” 

He went to the door to receive his visitor, certain that 
Coles would deliver his message. But he heard the lad 
run down without pausing, and after waiting a minute, 
as no one appeared, he shut the door rather crossly. 

“Coles must be cracked, there’s nobody there,” he 
muttered. ‘I'll have no interruption now, as it is after 
hours, so I shall have another look at the dagger. 
Hullo! what’s that?” 

A soft drowsy hum, coming from nowhere in par- 
ticular, filled the room. It was a musical, languorous 
sound, so sweet and faint, it seemed sometimes to die 
away entirely, but always became audible again. David 
decided that the man in the rooms beneath, a new-comer, 
must be of a musical turn and was playing some instru- 
ment, so once more resumed his examination of his new 
possession. But his neighbour’s performance seemed to 
make him fanciful. As he listened to the rhythmic rise 
and fall of the music that was no tune or time, or any- 
thing but a mere sound, he seemed to dream dreams, to 
seé visions—awful, maddening, horrible visions, but with 
no shape or coherence, nothing to recall or remember. 
One thing only he was conscious of, that someone had 
entered and was watching him from the shadow of the 
high mantel. How long the curious state of half-waking 
consciousness lasted he could not tell; a lethargy was 
upon his faculties; he could not break it, strive as he 
might against the terror of his dreams. But suddenly 
the music stopped, and with it the horror fled. He 
sprang to his feet. 

“Confound the man, with his eerie strumming,” he 
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cried angrily, “I’ve actually been sitting, compelled to 
listen, for two mortal hours. It’s enough to make a 
lunatic of any sane creature to hear that sound. No 
wonder | had horrible dreams. I’ve been really asleep, 
I suppose, for I thought the man was actually here in the 
room beside me.” 

He got lights, and had his dinner, then dressed for the 
‘At Home,” slipping the Darrah dagger into a secret 
breast-pocket of his dress vest, a pocket he often used 
for notes connected with his work. Then bidding his 
man go to bed when he pleased, he bowled away in a 
hansom, for the hour was late. 

“Tf I get a chance I'll show Derwent the little toy,” 
he muttered. ‘I wonder what she will think of it. 
What a splendid ornament for her hair it may make if 
she fancies it,” and he smiled in a happy, exultant way 
as his fingers closed on the jewel-crusted dagger-hilt. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. GRANGER was fond of lions—the two-legged species 
that roar in drawing-rooms—and David expected to see 
a few that evening. Nor was he disappointed. He was 
introduced to a short, fat German, who had made sucha 
tremendous discovery that the Rontgen Rays would pale 
before it ere long; also to a long, lean, young Hun- 
garian, whose special mission was to annihilate Pade- 
rewski. There were others apparently. He caught 
glimpses at odd times of a slight, tawny-complexioned 
man in the crowd —a man with a sinister face, whose 
peculiar dress belonged to no country he knew. This 
man’s eyes always met his own when he looked towards 
him, but the other guests seemed not to care to address 
him. 

‘“Who can he be?” wondered Hillyard. “If I could 
get near Louisa I would ask her, but she has never come 
in my way since she shook hands when I entered. How 
ill she looked ; she was far from well.” 
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Just then he saw Miss Derwent and her brother 
coming slowly up. He was hidden by a tall palm, and 
thought he would surprise them. She looked all right 
now—a radiant, dainty creature in her heliotrope silk, all 
veiled in clouds of snowy chiffon. They paused beside 
the palm, but ere Hillyard could make his presence 
known some words of the girl’s rooted him to the spot 
with a terrible sense of something having happened. 

“You are right, Willie, I Zave avoided Mr. Hillyard; 
I’ve been doing that all the evening,” she said quietly. 

‘But, good heavens, Loo, why? You seemed. to do 
the very reverse of that before,” said her brother vehe- 
mently. ‘ What ails you at him?” 

“T can’t explain, Willie. I simply loathe and detest 
him. To be near him hurts—sickens me,” she answered, 
her sensitive lips trembling with emotion. 

“Do you like his friend, then, Severn Lyall?” the 
young man asked curtly, evidently puzzled. 

“Very much, indeed. He is a frank, open-hearted 
soldier,” she answered promptly. 

“Well, all I can say is, that I can’t understand you, 
Louisa, and I think you must have taken leave of your 
senses,” Derwent remarked, as they moved on. 

Hillyard leant against the wall behind the palm, his 
heart beating with great, heavy throbs. It seemed to 
strike the hidden dagger with sullen blows, each blow a 
knell of departed hope. He loved Louisa Derwent, and 
had been led to believe his passion returned, and this 
rude awakening was all the more bitter. He took the 
first chance of slipping away unseen without waiting to 
speak to Lyall or Derwent, seeing as he went out the 
sinister-looking foreigner watching him. With a mut- 
tered malediction on the man’s curiosity, he sped rapidly 
away in the darkness, not waiting for a cab. Once or 
twice on his homeward way he fancied he was being 
followed, and turned to look behind lest the tawny 
foreigner should be dogging his steps. But he saw no 
one, and the tumult of his feelings had not subsided when 
he let himself into his chambers soon after midnight. 


Woods had made up the fire before going to bed ; the. 
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flames darted merrily, shewing the room tidied up, the 
table free of litter. David laid his coat and vest upon the 
table and sat wrapped in his dressing-gown, thinking 
bitterly. Of what use now was the rare and beautiful 
legacy? Louisa was lost to him; she would not care for 
it. He dropped his head between his hands, a deep 
groan of misery escaping from him, and sat motionless for 
many minutes. 

But hark! What was that? He raised his head and 
listened. Yes; there it was again—that curious, mono- 
tonous music for which he could find noname. Was his 
new neighbour mad, that he should choose to play after 
his fellow-residents in the flat were mostly asleep? David 
groaned again, and was resuming his former attitude when 
his eyes turned to the table where he had thrown his 
clothes, and his gaze became rivetted, fixed, a dumb, 
awful terror holding it there. He had not taken the tiny 
dagger from his secret pocket, yet there it lay upon the 
table, the light from the hearth causing the jewels to 
sparkle brilliantly. The blade was towards him—a line 
of silver on the dark cloth. He saw the yellow flash of 
the diamond eyes, the red gleam of the great carbuncles. 
From the countless gems on the mottled back of the lizard, 
fiery rays shot forth, quivering, rising and falling as 
though the creature breathed or moved. Fascinated, the 
young man stared, terrible thoughts of hatred, revenge, and 
cruelty holding him spellbound. Why should he not use 
the dagger to avenge the wrong Severn Lyall had done 
him in stealing Louisa Derwent’slove? It would be safe 
and sure. Nobody but Lyall knew he had the thing ; he 
had never shewn it to Derwent. No suspicion could 
attach to him. His fingers clenched fiercely, as if they 
closed on that loathsome, glittering temptation. He half 
stretched his hand io grasp the hilt. Then a hoarse, in- 
articulate cry broke from him, he recoiled farther, his 
eyes starting, clammy drops gathering on his livid face. 
Horrible! Monstrous! The creature was moving— 
crawling nearer the edge of the table, its fore-limbs work- 
ing, its body wriggling, slowly but surely creeping to 
reach him. He watched in a dumb anguish, strangely 
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mingled with a feeling of exultant triumph, as if he 
already knew the awful deed of blood accomplished. 
There ; it had got beyond the ink-stain on the cloth. It 
was nearing the edge. He knew what would happen 
when it fell over. The blade would bend, rebound from 
the floor, and the impetus would throw the weapon upon 
his knees. He saw it all as it would occur. The point 
was past the table’s edge now, the swimming, wriggling 
motion would topple it over in another moment. There 
—it was trembling on the verge; but with a yell hc 
bounded to his feet, springing backward as he did so. 
There was a flash of lurid light before his eyes, a crash as 
he lost his balance, a dull thud as he fell, striking his head 
heavily, and then he lay motionless, stunned and 
helpless. 

When, faint and giddy, he staggered to his feet, the 
fire had died into ashes, the chill of the winter night 
made him shiver, his limbs felt stiff and deadly cold, but 
his head and heart seemed on fire. He did not look at 
the table, he did not glance at the floor. He walked to 
the hearth, and sat there ail through the dark hours 
gazing straight before him, a strange smile upon his face. 
He never once stirred till he heard Woods rattling the 
breakfast cups in the pantry. Then he rose, lifted his 
clothes from the table, and went quietly into his bed- 
room. But when he had washed and dressed he took 
from the pocket of his dressing-gown the sheathed 
Darrah dagger, and hid it once more in his breast. 

That same afternoon William Derwent sat talking to 
his friends, Captain Lyall and Dr. Edger, in the editor’s 
room of a well-known journal. Derwent was sub-editor; 
his chief being ill, he was in charge. They were discuss- 
ing the “ At Home” of the previous evening. 

‘IT wish I had seen Hillyard,” remarked Lyall; “he 
must have been detained, for I couldn’t see him.” 

‘He left early. I scarcely spoke to him,” answered 
Derwent. ‘By the way, Lyall, what do you think of 
him ?” 

‘“He’s a capital fellow. I like him immensely,” was 
the hearty response. ‘Have you seen his valuable 
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legacy, the famous Darrah dagger? I brought it over to 
him.” 

‘‘No; what sort of thing is it?” asked Derwent, with 
interest. 

But a tap at the door, and the entrance of a messenger, 
prevented an immediate reply. 

“This is Mr. Hillyard’s article, I suppose, Coles?” 
Derwent said, looking round. 

‘Yes, Sir, all he had ready; the other half will be in 
time, though; it’s to be sent for in half an hour,” answered 
the lad. 

“Well, call for it then,” said Derwent, signing him 
to go. 

But the boy hesitated. 

“ Tf you please, Sir, could Nixongo? I—TI had rather 
go home, Sir,” he faltered, and Derwent looked at him 
sharply. 

Coles was very pale. Derwent was sorry. 

“If you're not well, lad, let Nixon go by all means; but 
you'll have to take his place for an hour, perhaps, as 
we're short-handed this week, you know.” 

The lad bowed and retired. As he disappeared the 
Doctor, who had been silent hitherto, suddenly spoke. 

“That young fellow would be a perfect god send to 
the Psychical Research Society,” he said drily. 

“Why, what do you mean, '/Edger?” demanded 
Derwent. 

“What I say. That messenger boy of yours has the 
true psychical temperament—high strung, nervous, 
imaginative; the sort of fellow, in fact, who, had he lived 
in ancient times would, as the old prophet tells us of 
some others like him, ‘have dreamed dreams and seen 
visions,” replied the Doctor calmly. 

‘* How can you make that out, you never saw the lad 
before?” was the astonished enquiry of Derwent. 

“ By his eyes,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Eyes with that 
sort of pupil always go with such a temperament, and 
what is more I venture to assert that the boy has got a 
fright, has seen or heard something beyond our ken. | 
am not mistaken, I know what I am talking about.” 
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The two men listening remained silent, Lyall had 
started at first, then had apparently fallen into a profound 
reverie, his head bent, his arms folded. Derwent had 
started too, but had kept his gaze fixed upon the doctor, 
his face expressing various acute emotions. He had not 
recovered his usual bright manner when his friends left 
him, and their departure was the signal for a deeper 
shadow to fall. 

‘That was just the way Louisa looked last night and 
her eyes have pupils like that,” he muttered. ‘ She had 
seen Hillyard, Coles had just come from him. Good 
heavens! what can it mean? Can an evil influence 
emanate from him? There must be something in what 
Edger says; he is not the man to speak rashly, or for 
mere effect. I wonder if Coles will tell if I ask——?” 

His meditations were interrupted ; Lyall had returned 
and stood at his elbow looking grave and troubled. 

‘“T’ve come back to tell you about Hillyard’s legacy, 
the dagger I brought over,” he said in lowtones. “You'll 
think me mad, Derwent, but there’s some devil’s work 
going on at Hillyard’s. I can’t tell why I think so, I 
can’t say what it might be. I brought him an ancient 
Indian weapon, a legacy from his cousin my old com- 
panion in the regiment, to whom it was left by a brother 
officer, a legacy also. Both these men died by their own 
hands, though I have not let Hillyard know ¢hat. The 
natives believe the dagger is an evil spirit; Captain 
Archibald’s Irish servant warned me against it, Ze thinks 
itis bewitched. I spoke ofall that, but Hillyard laughed 
at the idea as I did myself; but I don’t laugh now after 
what Edger said.” 

The two looked at each other in horrified silence for a 
few minutes. Then Derwent spoke, his voice strange 
and hollow to his own ears. 

‘Let us find Coles; then we'll go to Hillyard’s to- 
gether.” 

But the lad was not on the premises, he had gone 
home and none of the workmen knew where his home 
was. 

‘You see, Sir, I think he’s had a scare by being nearly 
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run over or something,” said the foreman, in apology for 
the boy’s absence. ‘He's a nervous chap, though 
really plucky enough ; but he looked bad, so I sent him 
off. He'll be all right to-morrow, no doubt.” 

But might to-morrow not be too late? As they went 
out into the street the friends asked the question 
anxiously. 

‘Come, let us go to my lodgings, Derwent, and after 
dinner we'll look in at Hillyard’s,” said the soldier. ‘‘ We 
must settle upon some plan of action, you know. Besides, 
I want to tell you of some queer experiences of my own, 
to show you that these Hindoos really know some very 
strange secrets.” 

‘“‘ All right,” answered Derwent promptly. ‘ But see; 
there’s Nixon whistling like a blackbird. No fear of hzm 
being a subject suited for occult discovery. There is 
about as much of the medium about him as there is in a 
wooden post.” He hailed the boy as he spoke. 

‘Did you see Mr. Hillyard?” he inquired. 

‘No, Sir; his man said he was engaged. I think he 
had company, for I heard queer music,” was the answer. 

‘‘He must be all right,” said Derwent, as they resumed 
their way. ‘Don’t you think so, Lyall?” 

‘“T don’t know. I can’t say,” answered the Captain, 
absently. He seemed to be thinking of something else. 


CHAPTER III. 


As they went on Derwent spoke of his sister’s sudden 
antipathy to Hillyard, and Lyall listened, but made on 
comment. 

‘‘T wish Bannerman was here,” he observed, after his 
friend stopped speaking. 

‘Who is Bannerman?” asked Derwent, surprised at 
the irrelevant remark, as he thought it. 

“The Irish servant I told you of, who thinks the 
dagger is bewitched. No one knows what he knows. 
He might help us if he was available,” answered the 
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Captain gloomily, and nothing more was said till they 
reached his rooms. 

The sitting-room was dark, the fire very low, for, 
as the Captain dined at his club, his servant had not 
yet made things ready for his coming. As they entered 
a tall figure rose suddenly from behind the door. 

‘Why—what—who are you?” demanded Lyall, with 
angry vehemence. His nerves were strained just then. 

“It's me, Capting, jewel—Bannerman. I ask yer 
pardon, Sir, for making bold to come without an invita- 
tion,” answered the intruder, in an accent there was no 
mistaking. 

“What! the very man I wanted and was wishing about 
ten minutes ago,” cried Lyall, as he seized the newcomer 
and shook him for sheer delight. 

He lit the gas and Bannerman stood revealed—a tall, 
grizzled soldier, with a brown face and frank grey eyes. 
He was smiling in the immovably good-natured manner 
so characteristic of the true Irishman. 

“Sure, and it’s proud I am, Capting, of your hearty 
welcome,” he said with intense gratification. ‘‘ But what, 
if I may be so curious as to ask, were ye wishing to see 
me for? If it’s anything I can do, ye know me already, 
oe.” 

Lyall paused for a moment before he answered. But 
he soon decided ; as Bannerman had said, he knew him, 
and he did not beat about the bush. 

“Its about the Darrah lizard,” he answered quietly. 

They had been prepared for the soldier's surprise, but 
certainly not for the extraordinary effect of the Captain’s 
words. The man had been standing in the stiff attitude 
a long military training had rendered customary. But 
now, with a hoarse cry, he actually bounded from the 
floor, falling back heavily into a chair, his face had turned 
to a ghastly yellow—-white with horror. As the two 
startled friends hastened towards him, he made a strong 
effort at self-control, and succeeded. He was evidently 
a man who could exercise a wonderful restraint over his 
feelings. 

“Holy Vargin!” he ejaculated. ‘The Saints be 
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between us and all harm! Would yer honour just tell 
me what has happened? I’ll mayhap be better able to 
give ye some notion o’ what to do then. Tell me all ye 
know, Sir.” 

‘“Tt’s not much, Bannerman, but it’s disquieting,” said 
Lyall. ‘A thousand times have I wished I had taken 
your advice and asked Mr. Hillyard to destroy the 
thing—not that he would have listened if I had,” he 
added. 

‘Not likely, Sir! None o’ them did,” said Bannerman 
grimly. 

The Captain told all he knew—Hillyard’s pleasure and 
delight over the rare weapon:—Miss_ Derwent’s 
unaccountable aversion, the messenger lad’s evident 
terror, and what the doctor had said about the latter. 
Yet when all was said, it seemed so little, so paltry, he 
almost expected to hear the soldier laugh. Instead, 
Bannerman was perfectly grave, his face had not 
recovered its naturally florid hue. 

‘Now! What do you make of it, Bannerman? It 
seems precious little to be uneasy about, yet I am un- 
easy,” he observed in conclusion. 

The man looked up with strange solemnity. 

‘“T’'ll tell you and your friend my story, Sir, then you'll 
see whether your fears are ridiculous or not,” he said, 
without a smile. ‘It may be the little things—one by 
one—that make the big whole so terrible, an’ 1 did not 
learn all at once, no more nor you, Sir.” 

The man spoke well; when in deep earnest, he had 
very little of the brogue, his post as officer’s servant had, 
most likely, helped to render his speech more refined. 
He took the glass of spirits offered him and began very 
quietly. 

‘It's about two years now since Major Owen went up 
to see to some bother or other in a small State pretty far 
from headquarters, and, of course, I went with the regi- 
ment. We hadn’t much to do, and the civilian who had 
been the Government representative got very intimate 
with the Major. He wasa Mr. Kennedy—a Scotchman. 
One night, while waiting on the two at dinner, I heard 
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him tell my master he had got a present from His 
Highness, and he was glad, for there had been a row 
about some of the Palace women running away, and he 
had been in disgrace for helping them to reach the nearest 
Mission in safety. He had been describing it, and Major 
Owen said, laughing, he might will it to 42m, and Mr. 
Kennedy laughed and promised, saying he had nobody 
belonging to him at home to give it to. None of the 
native servants were about, so they talked quite freely. 
After dinner, I wondered where all the brown rascals had 
gone, till I came upon the whole tribe of them gathered 
round Mr. Kennedy’s bearers, all talking and looking 
furiously excited. I knew their lingo pretty well, and 
before they saw me I caught a sentence or two that made 
me feel rather uncomfortable. They were predicting 
some fearful punishment to be inflicted upon some Sahib 
who had offended the Rajah, but what the punishment 
was, or who the Sahib, I could not discover, for the 
rascals spotted me coming and scattered. A night or two 
after, 1 saw Mr. Kennedy again, and I hardly knew him. 
He had been a big, strong, resolute man when he came, 
now he was but a shadow—and the fear in his eyes! 
Well, I have seen it since in other eyes, and it has turned 
me sick and cold. It’s a terrible thing to see fear in the 
face of a brave man, Sir; it’s worse than to see death. 
If you’ve ever seen it, youll know how Mr. Kennedy 
looked. He did not speak, but I think he saw what I 
felt. I could not get that look ofhis out of my mind. I 
had no chance that night of telling the Major; he was 
writing despatches and letters and never sent for me. 
After a while I slipped away to Mr. Kennedy’s bungalow, 
for that look was a-fretting me; I wanted to see if I could 
be any helptohim. Not a house servant was about, the 
place was silent and dark but fora light in Mr. Kennedy’s 
own room. Something made me go round the verandah 
and look in, for, you see, I was fancying all sorts of trouble. 
He was sitting by the table, and lying before him, on the 
green cover, was the brightest, beautifullest creature of a 
lizard I had ever seen. He was watching it as it began 
to move over towards him, it’s motion the queerest that 
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could be imagined. It wriggled, using only its outspread 
fore-legs, its tail being twisted over its hind ones. It 
sparkled and flashed like living fire ; it was wonderful and 
strange to look at. It crept slowly, but as it neared his 
hand Mr. Kennedy sprang up with a yell of horror and 
saw ne. I was in the room before I knew it; his cry had 
been so awful. I thought he’d been bitten. He met me 
quite calmly, but with that terrible look in his eyes, and 
I asked his pardon for intruding. He signed me tocome 
near, and then I saw that what I had taken for a living 
creature was the handle of a small ¢eexy dagger all set 
with jewels, the like of which I had never seen before. 
Mr. Kennedy, with that strange look, touched it with the 
paper-cutter. 

«That is a priceless and wonderful dagger,’ he said ; 
‘your master wants it, but when he gets it tell him to 
destroy it, Bannerman. If he does not destroy zé, it 
will destroy 42m. Remember to tell him that, my man. 

‘‘Quite upset by my delusion of having seen it move, 
and sorry for the poor gentleman, I went back to my 
quarters, not seeing Major Owen that night again. Next 
day there was an upset tousall. Poor Mr. Kennedy had 
been found dead that morning early, poisoned, it was sus- 
pected. But / never thought so, for I saw him before 
they buried him. And his eyes were wide open, with 
that awful fear in them till the coffin-lid hid their horror. 
His things were sold, but the dagger was not found, so 
Major Owen could not claim it. I did not tell them what 
Mr. Kennedy had said to me. I saw no reason, as the 
the dagger was gone. I wish I’d spoken, but I don't 
suppose it would have altered matters, as they fell out 
later. 

“We had got to wait till Mr. Kennedy’s successor came, 
and Major Owen took the duty for the time. The Rajah 
often sent for him, and I generally attended him to the 
Palace. The Major was very handsome. I used to 
think the veiled ladies of the court admired him, though 
of course he took no notice himself. 

“The Rajah was very old, but he fawned on my master, 
and pretended to like him very much. One night he 
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came back from Captain Archibald Hillyard’s, a man 
brushed past us as we entered the bungalow. I could 
neither see him clearly nor stop him. I only saw his 
face, and it was a strange one, both in features and 
expression. Then I heard my master call for me quick 
and joyful like. He was by his dressing-table, holding 
in his hand the very dagger I had seen before. He was 
wild with joy. 

“*Tt’s my legacy, Bannerman,’ he cried; ‘the dagger 
that was lost. Some of these Hindoos really have con- 
sciences after all.’ 

‘ And he held it up and made it flash and glitter. My 
heart stood still; I felt quite stupid for aminute. Then | 
spoke. I told him the message I was to give him. He 
gave a scornful laugh when I finished. 

““« Why didn’t you tell me when Mr. Kennedy gave you 
the message?’ he cried, angrily, and though I explained 
and implored, he would not listen. 

‘ The thing had bewitched him I saw, and I was nearly 
mad myself, for 1 knew he was doomed. 

‘Next day he had forgot his temper, but 1 thought he 
looked often at me, but he said nothing till the day after. 

“«T’ll be gone two days, Bannerman,’ he said. ‘Take 
care of this for me, will you?’ 

“And he laid the cursed lizard on his desk with a look 
as though he hated it. I saw him off with Captain Hill- 
yard, then went to look up the dagger; but it was gone. 
I could not find it high or low. I was in a terrible taking, 
sure that he would accuse me of making away with it, as 
poor Mr. Kennedy wished. But a cold horror came overme 
when he came back. He walked straight in, and sat down 
like a man who is took for death, and I felt like death 
myself when he drew that fearsome creature from the 
breast pocket of his coat, and laid it down with a groan. 

‘*Tt’s all up with me, Bannerman, my faithful fellow,’ 
he said in a low hollow tone, and when I ran to him he 
just laid his head against me and fainted like a girl. I 
brought him round, then I turned to take the thing and 
smash it before his eyes. But it was not where he laid 
it, and he just gave a strange sad smile when I looked 
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round, pointing to his inner pocket, and there that awful 
bewitched thing was. I saw the sparkle of its wicked 
eyes just inside his vest. I think my grief made me 
desperate. I snatched at it, and flung it as far as I could, 
and the fine-tempered blade bent quite double, and 
sprang back with the rebound on to his very knee. 

‘“T shall never forget the look he gave me, so despair- 
ing it was. 

“<Tt’s the vengeance of the Rajah,’ he muttered. 
‘Bannerman, when I’m gone don’t let anybody claim it 
as a keepsake; it’s when the cursed thing is claimed it 
carries its horrible power with it. You won't let any 
one take it as a keepsake in remembrance of me?’ 

“And I promised, but I could not keep the promise. 

‘Major Owen died next night, he was thrown from his 
horse ; he had lost his nerve with want of sleep and con- 
stant horror of the devilish dagger. He never regained 
consciousness, and when they sent for me he was dead, 
and Captain Archie Hillyard stood beside him. Even 
then I remembered his charge. I put my hand in his 
breast-pocket. ‘You'll excuse me, Captain, but there’s 
something here my dear master wants me to destroy,’ I 
said, feeling wildly for the dagger. And he just held it 
it out to me, saying quietly, ‘I asked him before he died 
if he’d give this to me, and I understood that I was to 
keep it.’ So there was another victim, I knew, and I 
just then and there told the Captain the story of the 
bewitched lizard, and, like my master, he listened and 
did not believe. I saw that he thought I wanted the 
thing for myself, so I said no more. There was some 
talk of the Major having thrown himself from the saddle 
as his horse jumped the nullah, but Captain Hillyard did 
not say so to me, and he was with him at the time. 

‘The funeral, of course, was at early morning. The 
firing-party had just gone, and I was patting the horse 
that would never carry my master again, when some one 
touched my arm. It was Captain Hillyard. 

“* Bannerman, my good fellow, I was rude to you last 
night,’ he said very sadly, ‘I ask your pardon for it, 
and if you care to enter my service I'll take you at once. 
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You were faithful to 42, I think you'll be faithful to me. 
Will you come?’ 

‘T looked at him, and that decided me, for God help 
him (I thought) there was the look in his eyes I had 
seen twice before, the look of despairing horror that I 
can’t describe. 

‘T followed him straight to his quarters, and once there 
my new master shut the door and took my hand. His 
own trembled like a leaf. 

“*You were right, Bannerman ; it should have been 
destroyed, and I have kept it, to the losing of my soul, 
perhaps,’ he cried hoarse and low, like a man driven to 
the last extremity. ‘Bannerman, help me! Stay with 
me! Never let me be alone. Help meto fight the devil 
for my own salvation-—my life here, my life hereafter!’ 

‘Great drops stood on his face, his eyes grew wilder, 
and he stared at a corner like one possessed. I looked 
where he looked, and whether it was fancy or reality | 
dare not say, but for a moment I seemed to see the face 
of the man who had been seen on the night Major Owen 
found the dagger. 

“| did my best to keep my promise. I never left my 
new master unless some of the other officers were with 
him ; andall the time I felt how useless it was—felt the 
cursed thing taking a firmer hold of his senses day by 
day. But perhaps my vigilance and his own high courage 
merely delayed the catastrophe. 

‘One morning I went for his cup of coffee, and was kept 
a few minutes longer than usual. On getting back I was 
just in time to see a hideous brown face pass between me 
and the bed, to hear a blood-curdling shriek, and then the 
dull thud of the devil’s dagger as it fell from the bed to 
the floor, every jewel glowing like a flame of hell. 

“That’s all, Sir ; but how is the story to end now that 
the evil creature is here in England?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BANNERMAN concluded, wiping his damp forehead with 
an unsteady hand. Lyall was the first to speak. 

‘“What’s your advice, Bannerman? Can you suggest 
any course to pursue?” he asked anxiously, for no com- 
ment could be made. The man’s story was the simple, 
appalling truth—they all felt az. 

‘1 think, Sir, the boy’s our best resource; ‘‘ we must 
take him with us,” answered Bannerman, earnestly. 

“What! Coles?” cried Derwent. ‘“ We can't get him. 
We don’t know where he lives. 

The soldier started violently ; a sudden light leapt into 
his face. 

“Is it Dicky Coles you say, Sir?” he cried excitedly. 

‘‘T believe his name zs Richard,” said Derwent. “ His 
father was a soldier too, he told me.” 

Bannerman struck his palms together with a cry. 

‘“There’s a providence in it, Sir,” he exclaimed. “It’s 
my sister’s son, my own nephew, I'll wager. A queer 
boy he is, his mother says, and I’ve noticed it myself; 
but he’s the right sort, too. Why, I’m living with them. 
I'll fetch him along, and we'll go to the gentleman all 
together.” 

“Tl go for the lad with you,” said Derwent. ‘“ He 
knows me, and may come more readily. It zs a provi- 
dence.” 

“All right, Sir! It’s not very far,” said Bannerman, 
turning at once to go with military promptitude. 

‘| hope Dicky hasn’t gone to bed; he’s been queer 
for a few days,” remarked Bannerman as they walked 
along. 

“He was upset. I trust he won't refuse to come when 
we're all with him,” said Derwent anxiously. 

‘““He’s peculiar, Sir, but he’s a good lad ; he will come 
I’m sure.” Bannerman spoke confidently. 

“The psychical temperament is not cowardly, quite 
the reverse asa rule,” observed Derwent. 
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“That's true, Sir. Bless my life. I do believe that’s 
Dick!” cried the soldier, pouncing upon a passing 
figure—‘‘ Coles !” 

‘ Why, Coles, we were seeking you. Where are you 
going ? ” cried Derwent, astcnished and relieved to find 
the boy. 

“To Mr. Hillyard’s, Sir. I ought to have gone back 
instead of coming home. I think he needs me.” 

The simple answer showed that he had some definite 
purpose in going. 

“That's where we want to take you; we know he 
needs you. We understand; so no explanation is neces- 
sary,” Derwent said gravely. ‘Your uncle, Captain 
Lyall, and I are all going.” 

The lad looked up steadily. That subtle instinct that 
speaks stronger than words flashed between the two. 
The youthful face had an expression of high resolve. 

‘“T am quite ready, Sir. I cannot resist going; I feel 
I may help Mr. Hillyard. I think he’s in awful trouble,” 
he said rapidly and earnestly. ‘Oh! I am glad you 
can understand,” he added. 

And for answer, Derwent laid a hand on his shoulder 
saying : 

‘Come along.” 

Lyall waited for their return. He paced the room, too 
restless to sit down. What an awful revelation it had 
been! Each scene described a fresh link in the fiery 
chain of hatred, cruelty and revenge forged by the 
subtle Oriental. What fearful consequences might result 
from his own honourable action in bringing the fatal 
dagger to his dead friend’s only kinsman? That the 
weapon possessed some occult power he could not doubt, 
but what that power was, or whence derived, he dared 
not strive to solve. That Hillyard was doomed to perish, 
as the others had perished, unless some stronger influence 
should counteract the baneful effect of that evil creature, 
he knew, and the bewilderment, the utter helplessness 
of the position forced itself upon him more and more as 
the minutes passed. He had been pacing with eyes 
moodily downcast, but a sudden impulse caused him to 
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lift them for an instant, and they did not fall again. 
Standing facing him with back against the door, and 
hand thrust into the breast-pocket of his overcoat, was 
David Hillyard, with an ugly sneer upon his lips, and the 
cunning, furtive light of insanity in his eyes. In that 
swift glance Lyall realised at once both his unhappy 
friend’s state and his own danger. But with the know- 
ledge came also the coolness and resolution to cope 
with it, for he knew that the devil-possessed dagger 
was doing its diabolical work. As he fixed his firm gaze 
on Hillyard the madman’s eyes grew wilder, his sneer 
more savage. 

‘Now, which is it to be, you or I?” he hissed 
furiously, advancing a step, “answer, you traitor; which 
is it to be ?” 

“Well, neither of us I should say,” answered Lyall 
calmly. ‘ Why should it be either you or I, Hillyard?” 
He could not understand what was meant, but his plan 
was to keep the poor fellow quiet till the other came 
back. His answer seemed to raise a fiercer gust of fury. 

“You lie, you coward, you lie,” he cried hoarsely. 
“It was I until you stole her from me. You knew she 
was mine—mine—and you came between us. But I'll 
have my revenge, | know | shall.” And his voice sank 
away into a low chuckling laugh horrible to hear. 

Lyall had no clue to what the poor fellow meant. He 
must answer, however; he dared not pause with that 
murderous gaze upon him. 

‘‘She would not have me, she said she hated me,” 
he said, quietly standing quite still. The maniac gave 
a shrill, discordant laugh, a wild caper of delight. 

e Ha—ha—ha ! she said that of me too” he cried. 
‘““Now we're quits, and you'll come with me, for I must 
kill her—kill her—kill her,” he yelled, and snatched from 
his breast the terrible dagger, brandishing it aloft, the 
blade quivering tongue- like, the yellow diamonds and 
red carbuncles winking, gleaming with life-like ferocity. 
A sick loathing overcame Lyall, he recoiled a step. 
Hillyard laughed again. 

‘‘Look,” he cried, “it will creep into her breast, it 
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will whisper its secrets, she will listen and understand, 
and then ” He broke off, laying the lizard softly 
down on the table, bending over it, his ear close to 
the creature’s head, his hand raised as if to bespeak 
attention, and through the room seemed to float a low, 
soft murmur as of a sea-shell, a sweet, faint sound, 
wonderful yet terrifying in its very beauty, for it was 
like nothing earthly. 

“The Soul of the Brahmin, the mighty, the strong, 
whose power has never been broken, who shall. be 
unconquered till the world shall shrivel up as a scroll 
in the fire,” he shrieked, wildly pointing to the creature 
that glowed and flashed till Lyall’s fascinated eves 
ached, and he closed them for a moment half blinded. 
But he opened them quickly, the light had ceased to 
glare, the deadly grip of horror at his heart relaxed, 
he knew that the expected trio were in the room. 
There was no pause, no hesitation. He saw a thin 
boyish hand reach over and grasp the jewelled lizard, 
heard a ringing boyish voice speak slowly, clearly. Every 
sentence dropped like a prayer for victory. 

‘No; this power shall not endure; it shall pass like 
a breath that vanishes for ever. Let the uncleansed 
soul of the wicked priest return to the devil who sent 
it back to earth. It shall ruin men no more.” 

There was a sensation as of the rushing past of a hot, | 
suffocating wind, a choking cry from Hillyard as he fell 
prone upon his face. But the other men had no sense, 
no sight for aught but the demon-possessed lizard and 
the boy who held it. At first he had grasped it by the 
body, but he shifted his hand to the tip of the blade- 
tongue, holding his arm straight out, his eyes fixed 
steadily upon a spot near the prostrate man. The 
boyish face was transfigured, lit by the resolve of a noble 
purpose. Whatever his terror might have been, it was 
gone. He had braced himself for his conflict with the 
powers of evil, and there could be no turning back. As 
they listened they were conscious of the presence of a 
pure, innocent soul,,against which the waves of doubt, of 
falsehood, of base, grovelling human passions, might beat 
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in vain. They stood before a loftier nature than their 
own, a spirit whose white garment would remain un- 
sullied until the mortal put on immortality. 

“ Take it back!” he cried, ‘take it back in the name 
of a God before whom your gods are but lying devils, 
working despair and death upon Hiscreatures! Take it 
back, I say! Send the unrepentant soul of the Brahmin 
Norammah to his own place.” 

He stopped, and the steel blade seemed to thrill as if 
struck violently. Rays of vivid scarlet shot up and down 
its length; it trembled with the curious singing sound 
Lyall had produced when he bent it. But it was upon 
the lizard hilt that the strangest, most weird effect was 
seen. For a brief space it actually seemed to writhe with 
rage; its fore limbs worked convulsively, its slim body 
swelled and panted rapidly, every jewel threw out its 
own special lustre with tenfold intensity. The red fury in 
the great carbuncles, the yellow glare in the cat’s-eye 
diamonds, transfixed the spectators with a nameless dread. 
But the awful struggle (or effect) did not last long. The 
creature seemed to gather itself together as if for some 
supreme effort; there was a loud hissing sound, a lurid 
flash as of forked lightning, and the thing lay where the 
lad placed it, beautiful indeed, but with a something gone 
from it, a something that would never live and burn in its 
magnificent yems again. And the lad turned to the men 
like a young Galahad who had won a great but expected 
victory, and said simply : 

‘I was foolish to be frightened before, for I knew that 
the evil spirit could not harm me.” 

‘‘Did you see it, the demon that could enter into that 
weapon hilt at will?” asked Derwent some time later, 
when Hillyard, restored to consciousness and in his right 
mind, lay exhausted in Lyall’s easy-chair with the rest 
standing by. 

‘Yes, quite plainly,” answered Coles. ‘“ But I saw 
him before going up to Mr. Hillyard’s chambers—a tall, 
brown old man with a strange red mark upon his brow. 


He had a dreadful face—it was that that frightened me, 
or.” 
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“T saw him myself on the night of the Granger's 
party. He was always behind me watching,” said Hill- 
yard, quietly. 

“T’ve seen him three times, the last time on the morning 
of poor Captain Archibald’s death. But I did not see 
him just now though,” was Bannerman’s testimony. 

‘| have never seen him, and I pray heaven I never 
may,” muttered Lyall, under his breath, with a shiver. 

‘What an awful experience it has been. Would any 
one outside this circle believe me, I wonder, if I told my 
story ?” said Hillyard, with a glance round. 

‘Would anyone believe me, Sir, if I told mine? Or 
the boy either, for that matter? Yet he has seen, and 
wrestled with, and overcome the powers of evil before our 
mortal sight,” said Bannerman, with grim irony. ‘‘ The 
world is hard to convince, Sir; it only believes if it sees a 
thing doze, and sometimes not even then.” 

‘“Edger would believe, and I feel that my sister 
would,” said Derwent. ‘“ But I do not intend to tell her,” 
he added, with a peculiar shadow on his face, as he 
remembered the effect of the lizard on Louisa. 


* * * * 


“Why, David, you never told me about this. It is the 
most beautiful thing I have ever seen; it is simply exqui- 
site, and must be worth thousands of pounds with all 
those lovely jewels. I’ve a fancy to wear it in my hair 
to-night at the Granger’s ball. That is, if you don’t 
object.” 

Mrs. Hillyard, like most young brides, was curious to 
see her husband’s belongings. Their honeymoon trip 
had just terminated, and she had been busy rummaging 
in David's escritoire. Her husband looked up to find her 
with the lizard dagger in her hand. 

‘Yes, it is both beautiful and valuable,” he said, slowly. 
“but that handle represents such a deadly creature, I 
should not like to see it on you as an ornament, Louisa. 
Besides, it was poor Archie’s legacy, and his fate was 
such a tragic one, I can’t help being reminded of it when 
I see that thing.” 
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Hillyard was strongly moved. His young wife 
hastened to console him, annoyed at her own want of 
thought. 

“Tm sorry I found it, Davie dear, and it was stupid of 
me to want to use it in my hair. Of course, it must be 
painful for you to look at it. You are quite right; I ought 
not to wear it.” She put it back softly, and closed the 
secret drawer as she spoke, ““Oh! Bannerman,” she cried, 
as a stalwart commissionaire was ushered into the room, 
‘is that lovely bouquet from Captain Lyall? How nice 
of him to remember the ball. His taste in bouquets is 
perfect.” 

She buried her pretty face in the fragrant blossoms 
while her husband and Bannerman, who had overheard 
the little conversation as he entered, exchanged a rapid 
and meaning glance. 

Janet A. McCvuttocu. 





The Port house Burglary. 


TueE Rector of High Port was very much in the position 
of the patriarch Job before his troubles came. For he 
was blessed with abundance of this world’s goods, and 
with so many children that in course of time he moved 
to a larger house than the Rectory, leaving this for the 
benefit of his curates. [he arrangement was excellent, 
for the Port House was the Rector’s property, and thus 
was avoided the sad necessity for another move when it 
was time for the Rev. Gilbert Hare to leave his parish, 
never to return this side of the grave. 

A family gathering at Christmas was a custom honoured 
by long use among the Hares, and year after year neigh- 
bours looked on wondering, sometimes, perhaps, a trifle 
enviously, at the merry party. For everything best 
worth having seemed to have been lavished on the 
favoured ones who might be known anywhere as easily 
as Jews, seeing that all alike had fresh-coloured, open 
faces, bluntly-cut features, and straightforward blue or 
grey eyes, the expression of which inspired you with a 
pleasant feeling of sincerity. 

One particular Christmas the Port House gathering 
had features of more than usual interest, for a sailor son 
was at home from his first voyage, and the eldest brought 
his bride who was not unnaturally the cynosure of all 
eyes. Pretty Cicely took this very coolly, because she 
was used to notice, after the manner of heiresses with a 
few thousands a year, and her ¢vousseau gave complete 
satisfaction to all whom it concerned. In fact, the ladies 
considered Mrs. John Hare to be a walking fashion book, 
who might safely be copied without sending to London 
for less reliable paper descriptions and coloured plates. 

The bride had, among other things, a wonderful display 
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of trinkets, for which she had a weakness fostered by 
circumstances, besides the wedding gifts of many 
relations. Daily, then, new valuables sparkled about her 
person for the admiration of all beholders, and neither 
visitors nor servants could be blind to the glories of the 
Hare bride, even if no trace of feeling were seen on the 
faces of the well-trained, trusty men in the dining-room. 

Holt, the butler, rotated slowly round the table with 
the champagne, and a face suggestive of church in its 
solemnity. The footmen followed suit with vegetable 
dishes. Merriment crowned all meals, and no thought 
of evil disturbed the peace of the household—no thought 
of it, at least, till a certain evening soon after the New 
Year had been welcomed with the usual ceremonies, and 
then the Rector appeared with a perturbed face ; in fact, 
his composure could not be restored by the sight of tea, 
lights, and children. 

“ Holt has just been telling me there are unpleasant 
rumours of burglaries in the neighbourhood,” he begun, 
in the irritable tone of a man who feels he has a 
grievance. ‘The people were full of it in the village 
this afternoon, and the policeman came up to put us on 
our guard.” 

‘Surely there’s not much to fear, father ?” putin John, 
stroking his moustache with a superior smile. ‘I sup- 
pose the locks are all sound. There are eight able-bodied 
men in the house besides the boys, and none of us are 
slow of hearing. It strikes me that burglars would have 
a poor chance here.” 

Wrinkles smoothed themselves from the Rector’s fore- 
head, and he sipped his tea with a pensive air, mur- 
muring : 

“Perhaps you are right; nobody can tell, though. 
All the same,” he added aloud, “I wish I was not 
obliged to run up to town to-morrow on business, which 
may keep me there some days. John, it will be as well 
to be on the alert while I’m away after all that has been 
said.” 


The young man’s eyes twinkled, but he kept silence, 
knowing that it would be useless as well as disrespectful 
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even to suggest that his parent’s presence was little or 
no safeguard in a house where quick ears and lissom 
limbs would be necessary in time of danger. The Rector 
wore “acrown of glory,” as Solomon pronounces a hoary 
head to be, and his waistcoats were of dimensions that 
generally befit dignity of deportment rather than celerity 
of movement. 

The girls were much amused at their parent’s last 
speech, and they laughed as they burst into a chorus of 
remarks— 

“Why not leave us in Holt’s care?” said Nora. ‘‘ That 
would be more to the purpose, because he locks up the 
house every night.” 

‘We've nothing worth stealing,” added Constance, 
with mild regret in her tone. ‘I shan’t trouble my head 
about burglars.” 

“Nor I,” put in pretty Blanche; “for the Roman 
pearls Uncle Jack gave me on my birthday are the only 
ornaments anyone would care to take.” 

‘Nor I,” echoed some of the others, and then the con- 
versation passed gradually away to more likely things 
than a robbery at the Port House. 

After all, no winter went by without warnings or 
rumours of sundry birds of prey, who were said to prowl 
about the neighbourhood after dark, if there were any- 
thing likely to reward them for so doing. And when 
spring came round again with its sunshine and daffodils, 
pleasanter topics banished all such rumours from the 
mind. 

In spite of jests it was not without misgivings that the 
Rector of High Port left home next morning, and before 
he had been away three days he received, with more 
disgust than surprise, a telegram to summon him home 
again. To explain the cause of that telegram it will be 
necessary to return to the Port House, where everything 
was much as usual till the second morning of its master’s 
absence, and even then there was little outward disturb- 
ance to satisfy enquiring minds, or help them to understand 
the catastrophe which had taken place during the dark 
hours of night. 


a9” 
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The various members of the Hare family were wont to 
straggle into the dining-room for breakfast as they 
finished their toilettes, without the smallest regard to 
punctuality; and on the eventful morning which put an 
end to the peace of the household for some time, John did 
not appear till the meal was nearly over. 

‘Did any of you fellows hear noises in the night?” 
he enquired, as he peeped into empty dishes with a would- 
be careless air. 

“Those rats in the barracks would be enough to wake 
the Seven Sleepers,” asserted Tom, the youngest school- 
boy, thrusting a mouthful of bread and jam into his cheek 
for the greater convenience of speech. ‘‘ The place isn’t 
fit for a fellow’s bedroom.” 

Nora smiled as she replenished a row of empty cups, 
and said, without noticing John’s perturbed looks— 

‘“The barracks are good enough for people who are 
given to bolster matches and cold pigs in the small hours 
of the morning. When you, and George, and Tony out- 
grow these it may be time to leave the place to the rats.” 

Constance was more observant. She pushed away her 
plate, went nearer to her eldest brother’s chair, and asked 
in a low voice— 

‘‘What’s the matter? And why is not Cicely down?” 

‘““She’s in what cook would call ‘a taking,’” was the 
answer, and, leaning back, the speaker tilted himself 
slowly backwards and forwards, after hooking a thumb 
into the armhole of his waistcoat. 

‘Well, it’s no wonder, for her dressing-case with all 
her fiddle faddles has disappeared bodily. The odd thing 
is she can’t for the life of her remember whether the case 
was in her room when she went to bed last night. Cicely 
slept like a top, and never missed anything till she wanted 
to get out some trinket this morning. Sheand her maid 
Louise are having it out together, and she’s too upset to 
come down, so Louise will take breakfast up to her.” 

Long before this speech ended, every mouth was open 
and every eye fixed upon John Hare, who, half amused 
at the sensation he had made, settled himself quietly to 
begin breakfast. 
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“What a go!” murmured Tom irreverently under 
his breath, and Tony gave vent to a prolonged whistle. 

“ Burglars at last, depend upon it,” cried the girls. 
“You remember what Father said before he went. 
Let’s go and ask Holt.” 

At that moment the president of the cellar appeared, 
calm and unmoved, bearing a tray with a freshly filled 
toast-rack and a coffee-pot. He was a curious looking 
individual, who might have been drawn through a sieve, 
since all superfluous flesh kad gone into height. His 
face struck some people as having been ironed out flat, 
and his hair was more like a wire-haired terrier’s coat 
than anything else, for neither brush nor pomade could 
induce it to lie straight. John watched the man narrowly 
and in silence, while Constance told him what had 
happened. 

‘“You don’t say so, Miss,” exclaimed Holt in conster- 
nation, after listening respectfully, with eyes fixed on the 
young lady who spoke. They wore an expression of 
genuine interest, and this was not surprising, because the 
butler considered himself responsible for the safety of the 
whole house, as well as the household, in his master’s 
absence. 

‘“T noticed nothing wrong with the windows or doors 
this morning,” he continted after a pause, ‘‘and the 
servants did not mention anything unusual. I will make 
enquiry at once.” 

Swiftly, noiselessly, the man vanished into the back 
regions, and there he found raging a storm of words 
among the women who clustered round Louise. She 
stood with a red, angry face, gesticulating wildly, 
and flinging out broken English mixed with senteaces in 
her mother tongue, which could only be followed clearly 
by herself. 

“ Helas! it is detestable. I vill go. She call me une 
voleur—one thief, and I vill not bear it. Ah, quelle 
douleur! Nevaire, nevaire haf I seen her jools since two 
days, and then—Ah! here is Monsieur ’olt. I] m/aidera, 
jen suis sur———” 

The said Monsieur put his arms a-kimbo, crossed his 
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feet, and leaned against the table in an easy attitude. 
The expression of his face changed to one of proud 
assurance, for in the servants’ hall he reigned supreme, 
after tiding over the changes and chances among its 
domestics for more than ten years. 

‘Now what's all this about, Mam’selle?” he began, 
whereupon the French maid poured out afresh the story 
of her own woes and her mistress’s loss, wringing her 
hands the while, though they might perhaps have been 
more sensibly employed in wiping away the tears that 
rolled over her flushed cheeks. 

Some ten minutes later Holt again entered the dining- 
room and did not attempt to hide his agitation. His 
naturally sallow face became two shades sallower, he 
shook like a jelly, and passed a handkerchief over his 
forehead while addressing himself to John Hare as 
follows : 

‘‘Robert says as one of the ladders is missing, and the 
scullerymaid found it just now among the shrubs near 
the kitchen, and the ivy, it seems, is torn down on the 
north side of the house just under the passage window, 
which Sarah tells me was unfastened this morning. 
Except for these things there is no sign of anything 
amiss, and the doors were all secure when I went down 
the first thing. I always see to them myself, because the 
footmen are careless sometimes, and that window may 
have been overlooked in mistake.” 

“Hm,” muttered John, “this grows mysterious,” and 
he frowned in perplexity. 

‘““We ought to let the police know at once, Sir, should 
we not?” said Holt, “for they’re more likely to find out 
who’s done this than anybody else. Shall I send 
Robert?” 

“Certainly,” and John rose to his feet as he spoke, with 
an expression of relief on his face. ‘I shall be glad to 
have Ariel saddled at once, for I must ride to the tele- 
graph office. Girls, where is the mother? Has she not 
been down yet?” 

At this point Holt retired discreetly, with his hair 
standing more upright than ever, and as he went through 
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one door Constance Hare hurried from the dining-room 
by another, saying— 

‘“ Mother is most likely interviewing cook by this{time, 
for it is past ten. I’m going to Cicely,” and to the bride 
she fled, bounding up the broad, shallow stairs likefa deer 
in her excitement. 

Mrs. Hare the younger was reclining on her sofa with 
a wrathful countenance and dishevelled hair. She toyed 
with an almost untasted breakfast, while the French maid, 
looking almost as angry as her mistress and a trifle more 
sullen, folded some articles of wearing apparel that were 
littered about the room. It was evidently a case of lull 
after a wordy storm, and when Con’s bright face appeared 
the sister-in-law observed languidly : 

“You may go now, Louise; | will ring when I am 
ready for you.” 

The giri tossed her head, flounced out of the room, 
and, after shutting the door with a needless amount of 
noise, she lingered to stoop with her right ear at the 
key-hole. When this small ceremony had lasted a few 
minutes, Mademoiselle danced away, smiling as sne 
shrugged her shoulders, for she knew all she cared to 
hear. 

“It was abominably careless,” began Cicely, pleased 
to impart her woes to one whose sympathy was easy to 
secure, ‘‘ Louise persists in saying that my dressing-case, 
which, you know, is her special charge, was not here 
yesterday evening. Yet she never mentioned this, think- 
ing John had it in his dressing-room, where it was when 
we first came. You see there is such tiresome uncertainty 
about the whole affair, and I really don’t know who to 
suspect.” 

“No,” said Constance thoughtfully, and her eyes 
rested in admiration on the white jewelled hands of her 
new relation ; ‘‘ that’s the worst of it. Still, your case is 
so large it would not be easy to hide or carry away, and 
we are pretty sure to hear something of it before long. 
Is Louise a new maid?” 

Cicely glanced up quickly, for she detected more than 
mere words in the question, and answered, ‘‘ Only a few 
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weeks ago she came to me with the highest character 
from Lady Snagge, and though the girl is careless, | 
cannot believe she is dishonest. How about your own 
servants? Are any of them new, untried? It would be 
a positive relief to think——” 

‘Oh no!” broke in the other indignantly, ‘“‘ Mother's 
maid has been here for nearly eight years, and considers 
herself part of the family. The three housemaids are 
thoroughly honest, and the footmen High Port lads, whom 
Father has known from childhood. Holt has been with 
us ten years. He came to us as a treasure—worth his 
weight in gold—when his late master died, and we should 
sooner think that Tom or Tony had taken your valuables 
than Holt. However, the police are being sent for, and 
depend upon it we shall soon hear good news.” 

The injured party was comforted by Constance’s assur- 
ance, and when the mistress of the Port House bustled 
in she found her daughter-in-law was disposed to take a 
hopeful view of the case. It need hardly be said what a 
sensation the affair made in the village. There was first 
consternation, then excitement, thirdly, curiosity, and the 
local papers cooked a story full of interest to many 
readers, headed ‘“ Burglary at the Port House.” From 
beginning to end it was a tissue of fancy, bedecking one 
solitary fact. Nevertheless, that fact brought Mr. Hare 
home by express train the day after he received: the sum- 
mons, brought much distress of mind to the bride, and 
seemed altogether unaccountable. Questions only deep 
ened the mystery, for though some declared that they 
had noticed two strangers loafing about the place the 
evening before the robbery, evidence on that head was 
contradictory, and could in no way be fitted into any sort 
of agreement. 

The servants, with one accord, came forward to offer 
the keys of their boxes for search, though Louise did so 
with pouting lips and a comical air of injured innocence. 
It must be owned that in those early days everybody was 
puzzled from the detective downwards, and he was by no 
means best pleased to find his wits at fault. For Mr. 
Ferrat’s sharp, red nose seemed to have been formed by 
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nature to pry into mazes, and his shrewd, bright little 
eyes carried on the idea. The man felt himself to be a 
centre of attraction, and his nod or wink was interpreted 
by watchers of every movement to their own satisfaction. 
Uptoa certain point it was no doubt well to veil enquiry 
in mystery, to purse lips and shake head with an expres- 
sion of profound wisdom, but there are limits to the said 
wisdom, as well as to the employer's patience. 

Before long it became clear that ordinary methods 
would be useless. After two days of cross-examination 
and of the closest looking into every circumstance con- 
nected with the robbery, the detective asked for a private 
interview with his patron. It was held in the study with 
locked door and lowered voices, so eavesdroppers might 
be foiled and interruption prevented. The young Hares 
loitered about in suspense that prevented their settling to 
anything, the servants gossiped in snatches over their 
work, and everybody felt that something unusual—they 
did not know what—was going to happen. 

Presently a violent ringing of the study bell told them 
that discovery of a sort was at hand and a couple of 
school boys rushed across the hall with the natural 
wish to be first on the field of action. They were 
doomed to disappointment, for only their father’s head 
issued from the half-open study door with a thunder- 
cloud on his face, and when the boys appeared, he 
shouted, ‘Send all the servants here to me at once.” 

After this the head disappeared, the door banged and 
Tom turned to his brother with a grimace of disgust, 
saying the sooner the message was given the sooner 
were they likely to know what it meant. 

In about a quarter of an hour, the women, having 
rolled down sleeves and donned clean aprons for the 
occasion, entered their master’s presence, followed by 
Holt and the two footmen. They spread themselves 
into an expectant row, the Rector sat watching the pro- 
cess from his well-worn leather chair and Mr. Ferrat 
stood close by drumming his fingers on the mantelpiece 
with ill-disguised impatience. He glanced keenly at the 
row of astonished faces on the opposite side of the room, 
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and made mental comments on them when Mr. Hare 
spoke as follows. 

“Listen to me. It is certain that a daring robbery has 
been committed under my roof, and a guest has suffered 
a loss which several thousand pounds could hardly 
replace. So far all efforts to trace the thieves have been 
unsuccessful, and suspicion falls no more on one than 
another in this room. But, siice the solution of the 
mystery lies among you, I have made up my mind to 
dismiss you all, and I give a month’s notice from the 
present time.” 

If a bombshell had fallen in Mr. Hare’s study a greater 
sensation could hardly have been made. A dead silence 
followed the above announcement then sundry sniffs 
were heard, pocket handkerchiefs were produced, and 
murmurs of indignation arose. Cook lifted hands and 
eyes to the ceiling, as if calling upon it to bear witness 
to her innocence, the lady’s maid’s eyes became as 
round as coat buttons, and the rest looked at each other 
in dismay. Nobody knew how best to express the sur- 
prise that overpowered all, and at last Holt raised his 
voice to speak for his fellow servants. 

“If you please, Sir, | must make bold to say this seems 
like punishing them as have done no wrong, because 
the guilty ones have got off free. I must of course leave 
your service as you desire it; but, with your permission, 
I will stay in High Port till some light is thrown on the 
matter. Then perhaps,” he ended, drawing himself up 
with offended dignity, ‘you may allow me to resume my 
duties here.” 

It happened that Mrs. Holt was the washerwoman, 
and being a good one she occupied an important as _ well 
as an independent position in the place. Her house was 
rented from the Squire, and the Rector saw at once 
that, as his butler’s intentions would probably be carried 
out in any case, it might be well to consent with what 
good grace he could muster under the circumstances. 

“T have no objection to your remaining in the 
village,” said he. ‘Only in common fairness no dis- 
tinction can be made in the dismissal. This day month 
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remember, if you please,” and the speaker rose stiffly 
to his feet to end the short, though trying interview. 

The weepings and wailings, the angry verbal duets, 
the High Port gossip may be left to the reader’s imagin- 
ation. In the course of a few weeks these gradually 
lulled, the detective was no longer seen, new faces 
looked curiously at each other in the Port House, and its 
mistress went about with a heavy heart, for she 
had a wholesome dislike of novelties, especially in 
servants. 

One damp afternoon in early February, Mrs. Hare 
paced the drive, thinking sorrowfully of all the troubles 
which had befallen the household since Christmas. The 
air was heavy with the scent of moist earth, mixed now 
and then with the sweet breath of violets. Snowdrops 
hung their white heads in sheltered nooks, and an 
occasional polyanthus was swelling into dark velvety 
blossoms freaked with gold. The Rector’s wife was a 
flower lover, and as she paused near these her eye 
suddenly caught something beyond them in the midst of 
an old Portugal laurel on a grass plot. Boughs swept 
the ground—many of these were nearly leafless from age 
—and daylight could be seen through them to the other 
side ; but among them was an object which certainly had 
nothing to do with the laurel, and the discoverer pushed 
her way towards it in growing curiosity. 

Dead twigs snapped under her advance, dripping 
leaves sent raindrops showering down her neck, yet Mrs. 
Hare was not easily discouraged, and after a short 
struggle she dragged the thing from the gloom of deep 
shadow into daylight to examine at leisure under the 
calm grey winter sky. “Then how her heart bounded, 
for she recognised her daughter-in-law’s long-lost jewel 
case. Needless to say it was empty, covered with damp 
stains from weeks of exposure, and the lock had evidently 
been wrenched off in a hurry, that the treasures it guarded 
might be secured without loss of time. 

After all the discovery seemed of little use to anybody, 
and only revived the interest which had began to flag, 
because an answer to the riddle was, to those most con- 
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cerned, as far off as ever. Mrs. John Hare, on hearing 
what had been found, wrote back in pardonable disgust 
and said that her own suspicions pointed to Louise. For 
since the visit to High Port she had behaved very badly, 
given notice in an impertinent manner, and left the 
neighbourhood, leaving no trace of her whereabouts. 

With the assurance of youth the young Hares long 
ago made up their minds about the matter, for they 
declared the bride’s smart French maid had carried on a 
hot flirtation with one of the gardeners, and said that no 
doubt she coveted her lady’s trinkets to add to her 
natural fascination. But the elders took this little 
romance for what it was worth, while Mr. Ferrat held 
his tongue and kept his eyes open, feeling very much in 
the position of a terrier who watches a rat-hole. 

Months went by after this, and nothing happened. 
Holt lived quietly in the village, where his three children 
went to school, his wife washed clothes, and he earned a 
little money from time to time by waiting at the houses 
of the neighbouring gentry, who thought the Rector of 
High Port had been rather hard on his old servants. 

‘‘ When the thieves have been found,” the butler said, 
‘most like the master will see his mistake and have me 
back. Anyhow, I shall stay here for the present on the 
chance of it, and it’s hard for a man as has a family to 
provide for to be out of place.” 

Late on a stormy November evening, some ten months 
aiter his first summons to High Port, Mr. Ferrat rang at 
the front door of the Port House and asked for a private 
interview with the Rector. He was lingering over wine 
and walnuts when the loud clang of the bell at such an 
unwonted hour startled him into twenty surmises in half 
as many seconds, and he hurried away to his visitor 
without the least suspicion of the surprise in store for him. 
For the excitement roused by the robbery had died a 
natural death in course of time, the newly organised 
household worked smoothly, and various interests cropped 
up to occupy the minds of dwellers in the Port House. 

“Well,” cried Mr. Hare, shutting the study door care- 
fully behind him. ‘Have you got some news for me, 
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Ferrat ? Take a chair,” and he plunged into his own near 
the glowing fire, after turning up a lamp on the writing 
table beside him. 

The detective’s eyes twinkled, the corners of his mouth 
twitched, and, drawing from his waistcoat pocket a small 
parcel wrapped in silver paper, he unfolded it with much 
deliberation. The clergyman watched him silently, 
breathlessly, after donning his gold-rimmed spectacles for 
the purpose, and suddenly he exclaimed 

‘ Why—where in the world did you get that?” 

Flashing in the combined light of lamp and fire, as Mr. 
Ferrat held it up between his finger and thumb, was a 
ring, a half-hoop of opals and diamonds, at which both 
men stared, the one in triumph, the other in surprise. 

“That is my own wedding present to Mrs. John 
Hare,” continued the Rector, finding that his companion 
smiled benignly, without showing any inclination to 
speak. ‘‘ What does this mean?” 

‘How, where did you find it?” 

“You recognise it, eh?” said Mr. Ferrat with a 
chuckle, as he laid the ring in the palm of his patron’s 
outstretched hand. ‘So much the better. I brought it 
to-day from Sidbury, where all the pawnshops have been 
carefully watched by my orders since January. You see, 
it has not travelled far, only twelve miles,” and the man’s 
thin lips expanded into a smile that stretched them nearly 
from ear to ear. 

“From Sidbury?” echoed the listener, hardly able to 
believe his ears. And questions crowded so thickly for 
utterance, that he could barely stammer out the first 
before it was answered. 

‘Who took it, you ask? Your late butler to be sure, 
whom I suspected from the first in spite of his virtuous 
airs. Never trust a fellow with a cock eye, Sir; even 
though he may look straight enough with the other, and 
bear a good character, thanks to long service. Holt in 
person pawned the ring, and is at this moment safely 
‘ handcuffed under the care of two of my men. His cottage 
is being searched, and thinking you would be glad to 
know without delay what's going on, | came straight here.’ 
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‘“Well done!” exclaimed Mr. Hare heartily. “ Let 
us go down together to the washerwoman’s and see if 
anything has been found,” he added, bustling across the 
room. 

“I have small doubt of our success,” observed Mr. 
Ferrat, as he followed the Rector into the hall. ‘“ The 
night is fine, and the cottage is not more than two 
hundred yards away. By all means let us go.” 

The two men arrived on the scene of action in a most 
opportune moment. Ina corner of the kitchen cowered 
Holt, closely watched by two policemen with truncheons 
in their hands, though there was apparently little chance 
of their being wanted, the culprit’s expression being that 
of ghastly terror. Mrs. Holt wept profusely into a corner 
of her apron, which she swept from time to time in a 
moving manner across her red, glazed face, and paid no 
attention to the little ones who clung to her skirts. The 
centre of interest was a third policeman in plain clothes. 
who bent over a bundle on the table—a bundle which, 
he exclaimed to the newcomers, had just been rescued 
from a ledge in a disused attic chimney. 

“It strikes me this ’ere old mackintosh coat is more 
your consarn than ours,” ended the man, grinning ; “and 
if so be you care to open it, you'll get the fust sight of 
what's inside.” 

Mr. Hare accepted the invitation without a word, and 
found, wrapped carefully up in this strange covering the 
whole of his daughter-in-law’s missing jewellery. 

When Holt saw that the game was played out, he 
became abject and defiant in turn. In vain he pleaded 
that sudden temptation only caused him to succumb, and , 
that not a single jewel had been parted with till debts 
compelled him to try to raise money. Enquiry proved 
that the wife had been his evil genius all along, and her 
quick wits prompted him to hide the stolen valuables, 
where she flattered herself they would defy detection. 
Her extravagance began the trouble. At the trial, many 
unpleasant details connected with this were brought to 
light, and in the end the butler was sent to study virtue 
in the seclusion of a penal settlement for some years. 
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The hard world is loth to believe words when actions. 
are found to disagree with them, and not a soul in High 
Port regretted the sentence passed upon Henry Holt, 
whose family before long disappeared from the neigh- 
bourhood. For Mrs. Holt soon found that change of air 
would benefit her health, so the washing passed into 
other hands. The inmates of Port House rejoiced 
greatly over such an unexpected end to the trouble, and 
from that day peace settled in the parish. 


S. M. Crawtey BukEvey. 





Life’s Frouy. 


““Wuart is the matter, Basil? You look as gloomy as 
the day, and that is bad enough,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
as she came into her husband’s consulting-room one after- 
noon in November. 

“T feel as wretched as a dog, Daisy,” replied the 
doctor sadly; ‘‘my friend, Horace Darby, is seriously 
ill.” 

‘Won't he get better?” she asked in an uninterested 
tone. 

People verging on fifty were looked upon by Daisy as 
quite old and of little interest. 

“T have grave fears of his recovery. However, we 
must hope that a change will soon take place ; he has a 
good constitution,” replied the doctor, as he threw him- 
self into a large arm-chair and gazed wearily into the 
firelight. 

‘It is no use your getting money,” remarked his wife 
gaily; “if you get a fit of the blues whenever a good 
patient dies, what a chronic state of gloom you will live 
in. I hope some of your other rich friends will take ill 
and——” 

“T am not thinking of riches, Daisy. 1 would almost 
give my own life to save his,” he answered hastily. 

‘Perhaps so,” she answered casually, never seeing the 
revelation made by her husband’s speech ; “but I am 
anxious for you to be very rich,” she added with a deep 
sigh. ‘ Money is everything.” 

‘“Do you think so? Idon’t. Money is very pleasant 
I admit, but it won’t buy everything.” 

“It will buy what I want very much,” she remarked 
fea coyly, watching how her husband would take her 

int. 
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“What can you want?” he asked, smiling, as he 
turned to look at the bright golden-haired girl by his 
side, who for six short months had been his wife. 

“T want to go to Cairo with the Fanshaws. Emily 
and Gerty were here this afternoon, and they were 
begging me to go with them ; they start in a fortnight.” 

“And do you wish to go?” he asked in a tone that 
an observant person might have described as somewhat 
hurt. 

“Very much. You know I love sunshine, and look 
at to-day ; it is enough to depress the gayest of spirits.” 

‘“ And how long do they intend to be away?” 

‘A couple of months, I think. It might be a fortnight 
longer,” she added suggestively, as she saw her husband’s 
face relax its sternness. 

‘‘] must think the matter over before I can decide. I 
eught to make lots of money if you are going to spend it 
in travelling,” he remarked, with a smile. 

“Of course, you will. You will be getting some big 
operation which will make your name, and patients will 
flock in. I shall come home to find you famous—per- 
haps even knighted,” she remarked jocosely, as she put 
her arms round his neck and kissed him on the fore- 
head. 

“You seem to take it for granted that you are going,” 
he said tentatively, as he rose and moved nearer to the 
fire. 

“T only Zope you will let me go—it would be so nice. 
Of course, I feel sorry to leave you all alone, but you are 
so busy you will never miss me,” she remarked in a satis- 
fied tone. 

No notice was taken of her remark. Dr. Lennox stood 
with his hands in his pockets, and watched the anxious 
expectancy depicted on her face. 

“At least there is honesty about her,” he thought, as 
she recounted to him the attractions that a visit to Egypt 
was to provide, and how very urgent her friends were to 
include her in their party. 

‘If you really wish to go so much, go by all means. I 
must ask Mrs. Fanshaw to look after you.” 

16 
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‘“‘T am sure she will do that,” cried Daisy in a delighted 
tone. “You ave nice! I'll just go and write a note to 
tell them the news; besides, perhaps you want to be alone?” 
she asked, as she moved briskly towards the door. 

‘I do,” replied her husband, with perhaps more mean- 
ing than he intended. 

When the door had closed on his wife, the doctor sat 
down in his favourite seat near the fire, and gazed 
dreamily into its glowing embers. 

“Would Millicent have gone and left me alone?” he 
thought. At the same time he sighed deeply. For 
though he had risen rapidly in his profession, and was 
now making a great name for himself, fate had withheld 
much that would have made life pleasant. 

A bachelor until over forty years of age, he had lately 
astonished his friends by marrying a girl some twenty 
years his junior. 

To have captured the clever, handsome Dr. Lennox, 
who was looked upon as invulnerable by society generally, 
flattered the vanity of pretty Miss Vernon; and after a 
short engagement, their wedding was hurried on. 

Only when too late did Basil Lennox realise the 
mistake he had made. 

During his college days, and for some years afterwards, 
in spite of their paths lying widely apart, Basil Lennox 
and Leonard Tryon had been bosom friends, with every 
prospect of becoming brothers in reality. 

It was owing to his great love for Millicent Tryon that 
Basil’s friendship remained so long unbroken. An inci- 
dent occurred to make a breach between the friends 
which turned the warmest affection into unrelenting dis- 
like and injustice on the one side, and into wounded 
pride and scorn on the other. 

The remembrance of an evening, some five years ago, 
stood out in vivid clearness, as the Doctor sat and thought 
over past scenes. He lived over again—the parting 
interview with the woman whose image still filled so large 
a share of his heart and memory. He saw once more 
the elegant, sweet-faced girl, whose bright intelligent 
eyes had looked so confidently and trustfully into his ; 
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whose lips, quivering with suppressed emotion, had bid 
him a long and final farewell. 

“1 cannot, dare not marry you, Basil,” she had sobbed. 
“My father forbids me even speaking to you; while 
Leonard says——” 

‘“Never mind what Leonard says, I can forgive him 
anything if only I gain you.” 

But filial love had too deep and firm a hold on Milli- 
cent’s heart to act in opposition to their wishes ; and at a 
cost little dreamed of by those around her she parted from 
the man whose love had become a part of her existence ; 
an act she soon recognised as a fatal and irremediable 
mistake. 

After the death of her father, a couple of years later, 
Millicent left London for the North of England, and 
passed completely out of the busy surgeon’s life, though 
her image never ceased to be the object of his silent deep 
devotion. A few years later Dr. Lennox married. The 
circumstances that occurred to bring about that event 
were somewhat fatalistic. 

During a visit to Switzerland the previous summer, 
an accident happened to Miss Vernon on one of the 
Alpine passes, that necessitated the aid of the nearest 
doctor. Doctor Lennox, who with a party of friends 
happened to arrive at the hotel where the invalid lay, 
was called in, and it was then that a friendship, if the 
intercourse between a man of forty and a patient of 
eighteen might be described as such, was begun that 
ended in a hasty marriage. 


* * 


“Lucky to find you at home,” said Mr. Darby, as he 
seated himself in front of a blazing fire in his friend’s 
sanctum one evening the end of January. ‘‘ Wife got 
. back yet?” 

‘No, not yet,” replied Doctor Lennox quietly; ‘she 
and some of her friends have gone up the Nile; I don’t 
expect her for another month.” 


16* 
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‘Lucky woman to escape these bitter winds; they 
nearly cut me in two.” 

“You've no business to be out such a night; you 
quite forget how ill you’ve been.” 

‘Oh, no, I don’t, nor yet how well you pulled me round; 
but I shan’t stay very long. I’m going to see Leslie at 
- Thomas’s. I promised to smoke a pipe with 

im.” 

‘Then act the ‘charitable’ first and dine with me, I’m 
all alone. It is only seven now. I have to see a patient 
at 8.30, so I'll drive you there.” 

“ Agreed!” replied Mr. Darby, willing at any time to 
enjoy the company of his friend, whose busy life allowed 
him but little time for social pleasures. ‘‘ You work too 
hard, Lennox, you'll be paying the penalty some of these 
days. Why not go and escort your wife home ?” 

A little cheerless laugh was his answer. Then he 
added : 

“Turn out this weather to go scampering across 
Europe? No, no! friend, I prefer my own fireside.” 

“You doctors are very fond of ordering ‘ rest’ to your 
patients. Why not try a little of your own medicine?” 

A little cheerful company and a well-cooked dinner 
visibly improved the spirits of the doctor, who was very 
unwilling to carry out his promise of driving his friend 
from their pleasant ¢é¢e-d-téte. 

‘Look me up again soon, Darby,” he cried, as he left 
him at his destination. ‘ Your visits are better than any 
medicine.” 

“Gladly; perhaps sooner than you wish,” was the 
smiling reply, as the carriage rolled on. 

“Has your master returned yet?” asked Mr. Darby 
of the footman when he reappeared at Dr. Lennox’s house 
a couple of hours later. 

“Yes, Sir. He is in the library.” 

Walking quickly towards the room, he entered, ex- 
claiming : 

‘Here I am again—sooner than you expected. I've 
come to know if you will attend a bad case of diphtheria? 
I fear the fellow is going to die.” 
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“Where is it?” 

“In Wimpole Street. He is a friend of Leslie’s. He 
has just returned from there now, and says how critical 
the case is.” 

‘“T’ll come,” and in a few minutes the friends were on 
their way. 

The house they stopped at was one of the numerous 
nursing homes that have been started during recent 
years. 

‘“There’s no need for you to come in, Darby ; the risk 
of infection is too great,” said the Doctor, as he went 
upstairs. 

As he entered the room the lady superintendent, at 
that time in charge of the patient, rose to receive him. 

“TI am glad to see you,,Doctor,” she remarked. ‘“ The 
patient is very ill.” 

Tossing and moaning in partial delirium lay a fine 
strong-looking man, apparently of between thirty-five and 
forty years of age. He was in a high state of fever, 
and his laboured breathing denoted the severe nature of 
the case. 

As Dr. Lennox approached the bed, he started and 
turned cold with apprehension. Before him lay his whilom 
friend, Leonard Tryon. 

He stood for some moments as though in a dream, 
gazing upon the handsome, but fevered, face of his 
bitterest enemy, who, had he been conscious, might have 
refused to be saved at his hands. 

The friend whose hand he had formerly grasped in 
closest friendship, who had done him the cruellest of in- 
juries now lay at the point of death. Could he save 
him ? 

“T'll call the nurse,” said the superintendent, in refer- 
ence to some questions that the doctor asked relative to 
the patient’s symptoms. 

Presently the door opened, and Millicent Tryon stood 
before him. 

For a moment neither spoke. 

“This is a pleasant surprise to meet you,” he said in 
his usual soft caressing voice, as he held out his hand, 
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‘‘but I am sorry to find you in such trouble; your brother, 
I fear, is very ill.” 

Emotion prevented her from replying. The kindness: 
of his greeting, the unexpectedness of the meeting, 
together with her brother's danger, completely broke 
down the generally self-contained and well disciplined 
Nurse Millicent. 

For some moments her sobs overcame her, and Dr. 
Lennox was only little less moved. The sight of the 
woman he had loved with heartwhole devotion—whom 
he still revered as one of the noblest of women—in such 
distress, was more than he could calmly witness. From 
a medical point of view he recognised how little he could 
truly say to comfort her. 

“It is very good of you to come; how did you know 
he was ill?” she asked, when her passionate sobs sub- 
sided. 

“| didn’t know. My friend, Mr. Darby, asked me to 
come and see a patient in whom he was interested. I 
am so glad to come, but——” he hesitated for a moment 
—her eyes sought his face, and, with a nurse’s experi- 
ence, read there what he disliked to say. 

“You have little hope?” she managed to utter. 

“Very little; I wish I had known sooner.” He then 
asked various questions. ‘We must operate,” he said 
at length; “it is his only chance. Are you willing we 
should do it?” 

“Do you need to ask. I trust you implicitly,” she 
replied softly, with a look of gratitude shining in her 
eyes. 

Three hours later, the patient lay sleeping quietly, 
relieved, for the time, from the horror of suffocation, 
while Millicent and the Doctor, together, watched through 
the night. 

“ A change may come which will necessitate my assist- 
ance. I intend to watch my case,” replied Basil, when 
urged by Millicent to take some rest and come back later. 
‘My greatest fear is for you,” he added gently. 

“T’m in no danger, I’m proof against most maladies,” 
she replied, with an attempt at a smile. 
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It was during the early morning that a change in the 
breathing of the patient arrested their attention. The 
look of anxiety that came over the doctor’s face, warned 
her that a crisis had arrived. 

Before she was almost aware what was taking place, 
the doctor had blown into the pipe in the patient’s throat 
and cleared it. 

‘Basil! do you realise what you have risked?” she 
cried in an agony of apprehension. 

‘Perfectly. I hope to take no harm,” he answered 
quietly, with an attempt at a smile on his face. ‘* Doctors 
must take risks.” 

‘But not such a one,” she sobbed bitterly. 

“He must otherwise have died, then.” 

The brave act added but coals of fire to Millicent’s 
already heavy burden. 

As another wintry day slowly dawned, the hours of 
Leonard Tryon’s life grew fewer. In spite of all that was 
done, his strength failed, and the consciousness that 
he was dying disturbed him. 

Speechless, yet anxious to ask forgiveness of the man 
he had so cruelly injured, a piteous appeal shone from 
his eyes as the grim shadow drew nearer. He realised, 
when too late, the injustice of his conduct towards his 
sister and friend. His mute anguish would have moved 
the coldest of hearts. 

“I understand you, Leonard, I'll try and forget, and if 
possible, forgive,” said Basil, pressing his friend’s hand ; 
“but you took my life’s happiness from me. She shall 
be my sister and special care from henceforth.” 

Two hours later, Leonard Tryon breathed his last. 


* * * * 


“We regret to announce the serious illness of Doctor 
Lennox from diphtheria, contracted while attending a 
friend. What adds to the sadness of the event is the 
absence of Mrs. Lennox, who is travelling in Egpyt, and 
thus unable to be with her husband.” 

So ran a paragraph in all the fashionable Society papers 
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a few days later, causing a rush to be made to Cavendish 
Square, where packs of cards and numerous inquiries 
were poured in by shoals from various patients. 

“Are you really going to nurse me?” asked the doctor 
with a surprised smile as he recognised Nurse Millicent 
as one of his attendants. 

‘Who else would you have in my place?” she asked 
kindly. “It is my right as a nurse. You risked your life 
to save my brother—God help me to save yours,” she 
added earnestly. 

For well both doctor and nurse knew the seriousness 
of the attack. The far from robust condition of the patient 
from overwork, added to the mental strain he lately ex- 
perienced, militated against recovery. 

‘‘ A second case like this is bad for you, Millicent,” he 
argued feebly. The old familiar name slipped out 
naturally. 

“To quote your own words, nurses must run risks 
occasionally,” she replied, smiling. ‘ Besides, friends 
are a different matter; would you prefer someone 
else?” 

‘Prefer someone else!” he repeated, giving her a 
glance "that spoke more than words, “only on your 
account——” 

‘“‘T have telegraphed for your wife.” 

“She can’t arrive for some time yet; besides, she 
knows nothing of sickness, she had better be kept out of 
infection.” F 

It was soon very evident that the case was one of 
great virulence, which might baffle the newest remedies 
and strongest constitution. 

Forty-eight hours passed anxiously by, when hope 
still lived in Millicent’s heart, but after the various 
remedies, both new and old alike, failed to work any 
relief, a fear, deadly in its bitterness, faced her with a 
horrible reality. 

‘‘Come nearer, Millicent,” murmured the Doctor 
faintly, as she stood pouring out some medicine, which 
he had to try and swallow, ‘‘it’s no use giving me that 
now ; I know it is hopeless, let me speak while I can.” 
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Tears that had been with difficulty repressed poured 
down her face, and bitter sobs burst from the heart-broken 
woman. The agony of losing the man she still loved so 
deeply was a terrible grief; but the remembrance that he 
was dying through trying to save one who had blighted 
both their lives, was the greater sorrow. “This is an 
unnecessary death,” she cried in her heart, rebellious yet 
at her double loss, and the recollection of the sacrifice 
made for one who had offered nothing but cruel injustice, 
only added ‘coals of fire” to her misery. 

“(Q, Basil! would’that I could die in your place. 
What is my life worth?” she sobbed piteously. 

“Tt is worth a great deal to many, and I hoped to 
have fulfilled my promise in making you my special care; 
but God forbids, and he knows that. Perhaps the strain 
would have proved greater than we could bear.” 

“The knowledge that I did wrong in obeying my 
relations will embitter my life for ever,” she cried angrily. 
“T did you an injury, and no good has resulted in my 
submission to filial obedience.” 

“Millicent, you know you did your duty,” he said, 
trying vainly to console her. 

‘Leonard knew later his charge against you was false, 
but was too proud to admit it. I only discovered the 
truth lately. Basil, is it possible you can forgive us the 
cruel suffering he brought you?” 

“]T never blamed you—besides, I’ve done worse. I 
married, and—I fear without thinking what I was doing. 
I learned too late that I had no love to give the girl I 
married,” 

“But she appears quite happy.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she is, but all the same glad to go away with 
her friends, and—-— ” 

What more he intended saying was lost, for he fainted, 
and it was some time before he recovered. 

As the day crept on Dr. Lennox’s condition became 
more critical. Doctors came and went, but their fears 
rather than their hopes predominated, until the general 
opinion was pronounced of ‘‘no hope.” 

As she heard the awful words, the wreck of her life 
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came home to her. The knowledge that never again 
would happiness or peace of mind be hers. She realised 
how completely heart and soul she had belonged to the 
man who was so soon to go from her. Ai bitter sob 
escaped her that attracted the attention of the dying man. 

“Millicent,” he whispered stretching out his hand, 
which she eagerly seized, ‘“‘don’t grieve, you were not 
to blame for the past.” 

“I was Basil ; I wrecked your lifeand mine. Nothing 
can atone for that.” 

His eyes closed, and a tremor passed over him. 

“Millicent!” he gasped. ‘‘ You only—you.” 

Softly with a touch of love that even in those cruel 
moments she would not hold back, gently caressed his 
forehead. ‘Good-bye !—happy—you only,” and with a 
sigh he stopped. 

His kind voice was stilled for ever. 

In a burst of passionate grief Millicent sank down on 
her knees, and buried her face in her hands. 

*‘ Alone!” she cried at length, with bitter anguish. 


Then for the last time she gazed on the face of the man 
she had so loved, and passed slowly from the room. 


VIDA. 





The Drawing-Room Orchestra. 


He little knew the English people who described them 
as an unmusical nation, and the wonder is that a libel, 
with so little truth in it, should have found so large a 
measure of acceptance. It would be a bold man who 
would endorse the libel in these days, but, as a matter of 
fact, the English people have never been an unmusical 
nation. The subject is too big a one to be treated here, 
but if space permitted, it could be conclusively shown 
that each one of our great literary epochs has also been a 
musical epoch, and that from “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” when this people was described as “a nation 
of singing birds,” down to our own day, every great liter- 
ary, and especially every poetic, period has been concur-:: 
rent with a marked development of musical culture: > 
Indeed, it would be somewhat strange if this were not so, 
when one considers the much greater facilities for the 
cultivation of music which are within the reach of all and 
sundry compared with the facilities for the cultivation of 
any other art, and further, that although the other arts 
may be equally refining, elevating, and delightful, there 
is certainly no one of them which is so capable of being 
universally appreciated. 

There is no doubt that this general appreciation of 
music amongst ourselves has been greatly aided, if 
indeed, it is not mainly due to the popularisation of the 
pianoforte. This ‘‘ Drawing-Room Orchestra,” as it has 
been aptly termed, has undoubtedly fostered the musical 
instinct amongst all classes of our people, and has made 
it possible for the finest compositions of the great masters 
of all times and nations to be heard in our own homes, 
This, of course, is a consummation for which we may be 
devoutly thankful, and yet venture to point out that it 
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brings with it certain disadvantages which have to be 
reckoned with. Political economists have told us a good 
deal about a certain law, as they call it, of supply and 
demand. A plain man, who is not a political economist, 
may be pardoned if he takes this to mean that whenever 
the public make a demand for a good thing, certain 
ingenious persons immediately set to work to produce a 
supply of what looks like the good thing, but is in reality 
a bad thing. This is certainly not far from the mark in 
regard to the supply of pianos. Everybody, nowadays, 
wishes to possess a piano, and it ought to be quite obvious 
that if we are to have music, and not discord, in the house, 
that piano must be a good one. Yet how many house- 
holders, if brought to book, would be obliged to confess 
that the chief consideration that guided them in the 
choice of their instrument was that its case harmonised 
very nicely with their drawing-room furniture? Not that 
this consideration is to have no weight at all. Far from 
it. But to make it the chief consideration is about as. 
judicious as it would be for Edwin to marry Angelina, 
solely because that young lady happened to employ a 
clever and tasteful dressmaker. And, perhaps, even that 
sometimes happens in ill-regulated families ! 

These sage reflections, and many more that need not 
now be inflicted on the reader, were produced by a visit 
which the writer recently paid to a great pianoforte 
manufactory—that of John Brinsmead & Sons, at Kentish 
Town. Everybody in London knows the Brinsmeads’ 
house in Wigmore Street, and any person’s musical edu- 
cation must have been strangely neglected if he or she 
has not heard a Brinsmead “grand” discourse sweet music 
many a time and oft in some of our concert halls. But, 
probably, not one in a thousand has ever thought, ‘‘ What 
a lot of time, and trouble, and money, and skill, must have 
been expended to produce a fine piano like that.” Where- 
fore the present writer will relate something of what he 
saw for the benefit of that odd nine hundred and ninety- 
nine! 

And to begin with, he saw more, and more various. 
kinds of wood than he had ever seen before in his life, 
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for, of course, wood plays a very important part in piano- 
forte manufacture. There seemed no end to the stacks 
of timber, for there were not only yards full of them 
but the stacks rose, tier upon tier, above the factory 
roofs, and towered high over the surrounding buildings. 
The writer discovered that the whole round world had 
been ransacked for this wood: our English fields for 
beech, the United States for oak and white poplar, the 
Philippine Islands for cedar, Switzerland and Australasia 
for pine, Honduras for mahogany, Borneo for Padouk, 
Rio Janeiro for rosewood, Ceylon for satin wood ; and 
various other places too numerous to mention for what- 
ever may be their specialty in the way of valuable timber. 
And all this store of wood the conscientious manufacturer 
deems it necessary to keep, carefully stacked, and separ- 
ately wedged so that all the winds that blow may whistle 
freely between the timbers, for a period of something 
like five years, before it is judged to be in fit condition to 
form part of any first-rate piano. 

Before leaving the subject of wood, a word must be 
said about that walnut veneering which is so much 
admired on some of our piano cases. One often sees a 
piano described as having a walnut burr case, but it will 
probably be a surprise to most people to be told that the 
beautiful lines and curves, and delicate shades of brown 
and smoky grey on the outsides of their admired piano 
cases are only to be obtained from certain diseased parts 
of the walnut tree. It appears that great burrs, or warts 
as they might be called, are sometimes found on aged 
walnut trees in the forest of Persia and elsewhere, and 
that the ebullition of the sap, year after year, causes these 
various lines and curves. When the burrs are cut into 
sectional sheets about the thickness of ordinary cardboard, 
it is found that by piecing them together and matching 
them according to their various shades and markings, a 
picturesque and almost floral-like effect is obtained, such 
as can be seen in no ordinary grain, either of walnut or 
of any other wood in the world. The reader will be 
astonished to learn how costly a process this veneering 
is, and that a boy with a hand-barrow might easily wheel 
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off a few bundles of burr sheets that would cost many 
hundreds of pounds. 

Of course, all this wood, after being duly seasoned and 
dried, is cut up into various shapes and sizes, to form 
“backs” or “bellies,” or whatever may be the technical 
description of the part of an instrument it is fit for. A 
great piano factory needs an extensive saw-mill, and in 
the mill at John Brinsmead & Sons’ factory may be 
seen a quantity of elaborate machinery of various kinds, 
sawing, planing, moulding, or smoothing the wood 
almost as if by magic. This machinery is driven by 
steam, but as the engine is located in an adjoining house, 
while, for safety’s sake, all the driving belts are under- 
ground, the visitor can hardly resist an uncanny feeling 
that these ghastly and apparently insatiable wood de- 
vourers must be living and intelligent creatures! 

It would be a great mistake, however, to imagine that 
nothing but wood is needed in the production of a piano- 
forte. Iron is a most important item in the manufacture, 
and in various parts of the works one comes across 
heavy iron frames in different stages of progress--here 
being drilled with innumerable rows of holes, there being 
burnished till the iron looks like gold, or elsewhere 
undergoing the process of stringing. Iron frames 
have been in general use for many, fyears but for a 
long time the wrest-plank, which is the part of the frame 
which bears the chief strain of the strings, was made of 
wood. By a process patented by the Brinsmeads in 
1881, however, the whole frame, including the wrest- 
plank, is now cast in one solid piece of iron. How 
greatly this invention conduces to the durability of a 
piano becomes at once evident when it is pointed out 
that the strain of the strings is equal to a pressure of 
fifteen to twenty tons. One improvement in manufacture 
is frequently the parent of another, and in this case an 
improved method of stringing speedily followed the im- 
provement in the construction of the frame. The old- 
fashioned pegs, fixed at right angles with the wires, were 
done away with, the wires now getting their requisite 
tension by a direct pull, while, by means of a simple 
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screw and nut arrangement, these can be loosened or 
tightened by the thumb and finger of a child. The all- 
important parts of a piano are three: (1) The sounding- 
board; (2) the action; and (3) the string-frame; and 
the Brinsmeads have patented a number of important 
improvements in each of these vital points. 

The number of separate pieces of material in a piano- 
forte is really astounding. The action and pedal work 
alone, if dissected and laid out, would number something 
near seven thousand items. And it isa stringent rule in 
the Brinsmead factory that every individual part must be 
the best of its kind procurable. Every piece of wood, of 
iron, of wire ; every screw, and joint, and fitting is tested 
over and over again. And after the three or four hun- 
dred sets of parts are adjusted, and the instrument has. 
received its innumerable tunings, there comes a final and 
most rigid examination for the detection of any possible 
flaw that may have been accidentally passed before the 
piano is declared fit to be sent out, branded with a name 
which, owing in great part to this conscientious exacti- 
tude, has become a guarantee of excellence. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short paper like the 
present to enlarge upon any of the technicalities of piano- 
forte making. But enough has been said to disabuse the 
readers’ mind of an error that is somewhat too prevalent, 
viz.:—that one maker's pianos are probably just as good as 
any other maker’s, andthat they are most likely just as good, 
as well as much cheaper, when “ made in Germany.” Of 
course, good pianos, as well as ‘‘cheap” ones, are 
made in Germany; but the best German pianos are 
no cheaper than the best English pianos. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the cheap maker can- 
not possibly afford an enormous stock of expensive wood, 
to say nothing of keeping that stock for something like 
five years before using a bit of it. He cannot afford to 
use the finest, and nothing but the finest, of material 
throughout the manufacture of everyone of his instru- 
ments. Neither can he afford, when turning out a 
“cheap” competitive article, to pay for the skill, judg- 
ment, taste, and experience of the best workmen. In 
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one word, he cannot afford to turn out anything but an 
inferior instrument And there is another thing he cannot 
do. He cannot appropriate other people’s patents, 
Most great manufacturing houses in all departments of 
commerce depend for a considerable part of their success 
on patented processes of which they are the inventors, or 
to which they have the sole right; and the Brinsmeads 
are no exception to this rule. Their metal wrest-plank, 
and improved method of stringing have been already 
mentioned, but in addition to these they have patented a 
perfect check-repeater action, a sostenente sounding- 
board, a safety bass bridge, a sounding-board compen- 
sator, an independent “under ” damper rail, and improved 
transposing action, and, in short, some improvement or 
other in almost every part of the instrument. 

This peep behind the scenes, so to speak, at a piano- 
forte maker's was a pleasant and not uninstructive expe- 
rience, from which the writer drew at least two practical 
conclusions for future guidance. Firstly, that in order to 
obtain a really good and trustworthy piano one must go 
to a great manufacturer ; and secondly, that if one did not 
choose to go to Brinsmead one might very probably go 
farther and fare worse. 





